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lour  customer  data  has 
never  really  given  you  a  clear 
picture  of  your  customer. 
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Announcing  The  Open  Parallel 


Decision  support  is  one  promise  of 
information  technology  that  has 
never  been  fully  realized.  Its  aim 
is  to  help  you  uncover  trends 
hidden  in  your  databases,  so  you 
can  manage  information  to  satisfy 
customers  and  compete  more  vigorously. 

Unfortunately,  there’s  been  no 


practical  technology  to  make  large- 
scale  decision  support  possible. 
Companies  that  have  tried 
haven’t  offered  much  beyond 
some  hardware  and  a  handshake. 
But  now,  Unisys  presents  the 
most  comprehensive  decision  support 
solution  in  the  industry.  It’s  built  around 


the  Open  Parallel  Unisys  Server  ( OPUS)- 
a  joint  Unisys  and  Intel  initiative  in  scal¬ 
able  parallel  processing.  And  it  can  help 
you  CUSTOMERIZE  your  organization 
to  be  more  responsive  to  those  you  serve. 

OPUS  breaks  through  the  barriers 
that  have  kept  parallel  processing  from 
being  commercially  practical.  It’s  UNIX 
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Unisys  Server  For  Decision  Support. 


based  for  openness, 
and  offers  unsurpassed 
database  independence, 
pe  o  h  with  easy  growth  and 
application  portability. 

OPUS  supports  databases  from 
Oracle,  Red  Brick  and  other  leaders.  Plus, 
there’s  already  a  portfolio  of  applications 


to  make  decision  support  an  instant 
reality  for  key  industries.  And  to  deliver  a 
complete  solution,  Unisys  is  deploying  a 
new  service  team  dedicated  to  decision 
support  consulting  and  implementation. 

UNiSYS 


To  receive  your  OPUS  informa 
tion,  contact  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.unisys.com/adv  or  call 
1-800-874-8647,  ext.  219.  Because 
once  you  can  manage  information 
instead  of  just  process  data,  you’ll  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  what’s  really  important 
to  your  success-your  customer. 


In  Database  technology. 

Mission-Critical  Has  Been 

Mission  htpossUe. 

UnH  How. 


Introducing  CA-Openlngres. 


CA-Openlngres.  Advanced  Technology. 
Mission-Critical  Enperience. 

While  other  companies  promise  database  technology  you  can  trust 
for  mission-critical  client/server  applications,  only  one  company 

delivers. 

Computer  Associates.  With  the 
introduction  of  CA-Openlngres®  we’ve 
combined  the  industry-leading 
technology  of  Openlngres  with  our  own 
unmatched  experience  in  mission-critical 
heterogeneous  computing. 

It’s  a  combination  that  turns  the 
dream  of  global,  enterprise-wide  infor¬ 
mation  management 
into  reality  A  feat  CA-Openlngres  accomplishes 
by  combining  the  robustness  of  classic  produc¬ 
tion  systems  with  the  economy  and  flexibility 
of  open  systems. 

The  result  is  a  single,  logical  view  of  compursmsodates 

offers  24  hour/7  day  a  week 

disparate  data  whether  it  be  relational,  non-  service  and  support. 


Total  Replication 
Transparent  Gateways 
Client/server 
Open  Architecture 
Fully  Scalable 
Object  Relational  DBMS 
Dynamic  Triggers 
24/7  Support 


relational,  local  or  distributed. 

And  with  our  leading-edge 
Object  Management  Extensions, 
you’re  not  just  limited  to  text 
and  numbers.  Openlngres 
allows  you  to  develop  your  own 
business  data  types  like  times, 
dates,  audio,  video  and  other 
multimedia. 


Foreign  servers  take  part  in  replication, 
for  integration  of  CA-Openlngres  systems  with 
existing  production  systems. 


What’s  more,  now  that 
Openlngres  is  CA-Openlngres, 
product  support  will  never  be  in  doubt.  Because  Computer 
Associates  is  the  only  database  company  that  includes  technical 
assistance  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week  standard,  at  no  extra 
charge. 

For  More  information  On  The  Advantages  01 
CA-Openlngres.  Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  12101. 

CA-Openlneres.  In  database  technolo-  ^  , 

(ZOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


gy  mission-critical  is  now  mission 
accomplished. 
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VMS 


NETWARE 


ISIS 


OS/2 


WINDOWSNT 
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Supporting  Players 
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their  customers  over  to  the  company  of  strangers, 
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a  win-win  solution  to  issues  of  technical  support. 
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We  know,  you’ve  had  it  up  to  here 
6 

with  the  better  value  this,  better  value 
that  story.  So  we  put  an  end  to  it  by 
recreating  the  Compaq  ProLinea! 
The  computer  that  started  it  all. 

The  new  ProLinea  is  the  epitome 
of  high-quality,  affordable  desktop 
PCs.  How  so?  Well  in  short  (really 
short),  it’s  now  faster,  smarter,  more 
flexible  and  more  upgradable.  It  can 
be  networked  in  a  snap.  Literally. 
And,  it’s  incredibly  easy  to  support 
and  maintain.  Happy?  You  will  be. 

Like  Most  PC  Buyers, 


COMPAQ 


You’re  Probably  Sick 


Of  Hearing  “Better  Value.”  So  We’ve 


Cleverly  Disg  u  ised  It  As  12  Improvements. 


Of  course,  this  may  all  seem  like 
just  talk,  but  trust  us  -  it’s  not.  To  get 
the  complete  “12  improvements”  list 
detail  by  detail,  you  can  find  us  on  the 
Web  at  www.compaq.com  or  talk  to 
your  local  Compaq  reseller.  You’ll  find 
when  we  say  “better  value,”  we  don’t 
mean  we  cut  corners  and  then  lowered 
the  price.  After  all 
that’s  everyone  else’: 
idea.  Not  ours. 


Introducing  the  new  Compaq  ProLinea 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Like  moths  to  the  flame,  IS  executives  are  in¬ 
creasingly  attracted  to  client/server  technology. 

The  attraction  is  strong  and  growing.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  all  applications  in  industries 
from  manufacturing  to  health  care  now  run  on 
client/server  architectures,  according  to  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  LLP’s  seventh  annual  survey 
of  CIOs.  A  year  ago,  by  comparison,  just  27 
percent  of  respondents’  applications  were  run¬ 
ning  on  client/server  systems.  What’s  more, 
45  percent  of  CIOs  say  their  companies  will 
spend  significantly  more  money  on  client/ 
server  technology  over  the  next  two  years, 
the  professional  services  firm  found.  (Look  for 
more  in-depth  coverage  of  this  study  in  our 
July  “Outlook”  column.) 

Despite  client/server’s  many  business  benefits,  it  remains  a  rela¬ 
tively  immature  technology  fraught  with  implementation  risks,  nasty 
hidden  costs  and  enormous  complexities. 

Perhaps  for  these  and  other  reasons,  corporate  America  continues 
to  depend  on  legacy  systems.  Three-quarters  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents’  mission-critical  applications  still  run  on  them  today.  The 
health-care  industry,  however,  is  moving  into  the  brave  new  world  of 
client/server  more  aggressively  than  most.  Of  all  the  categories  rep¬ 
resented  in  Deloitte  &  Touche’s  survey,  health  care  relies  least  on 
legacy  systems. 

To  understand  firsthand  how  a  health-care  institution  migrates  from 
a  legacy  system  to  a  new  enterprisewide  platform,  Senior  Editor 
Richard  Pastore  visited  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital  in  Boston. 
(See  “A  Successful  Operation,”  Page  46.)  The  hospital  began  its 
client/server  migration  six  years  ago;  the  final  major  application  con¬ 
version  took  place  just  this  spring.  Now  Brigham  and  Women’s  has  an 
industrial-strength  client/server  network  that  runs  90  major  applica¬ 
tions  and  links  4,200  clients  and  7,300  users. 

IS  executives  can  get  a  taste  of  what  Brigham  and  Women’s  CIO 
John  Glaser  and  many  health-care  IS  executives  already  know:  A  suc¬ 
cessful  client/server  implementation  hinges  more  on  good  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  and  architecture  design  than  on  the  technology 
itself.  And  it  doesn’t  happen  overnight. 


P.S.  CIO  has  entered  cyberspace.  Look  for  our  new  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.cio.com/CIO. 
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Introducing  the 
Access  Stack  Node, 
the  FIRST 

STACKABLE  ROUTER. 


Okay,  so  it  doesn  t  look  like  a  router.  But  trust  us,  it  is. 
And  tkere  s  not  anotker  one  like  it.  d  kats  kecause  tke 
Access  Stack  Node  from  Bay  Networks  is  tke  only  router  tkat 
lets  you  pay  as  you  £row — up  to  32  network  interfaces  witk  up 
to  200,000  pps  forward  in£  performance.  >■  Altk  ougk  you  can 


stack  up  to  four,  tkey  manage  as  a  single  router.  (Credit  tkat  to  a  unicjue  multiprocessor 
arckitecture.)  And  you  can  also  unstack  and  redeploy  tkem  as  nee  ded.  >"  It  s  one  more  way 
Bay  Networks  gives  you  more  ckoices  lor  your  network.  So  call  1- 800  -  8  -  BAYNET  to 
learn  more.  Tke  Access  St  ack  Node.  Its  £ot  tke  potential  to  ke  very  kig- 
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An  Idea  Witliout  R.S'D  Simply  Won’t  Fly. 


At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  we  cliampion  ideas  tliat  make  a  difference  to 


our  customers.  Ideas  we  re  willing  to  Lack  witli  over  $1.2  kill  ion  in  researcli 


and  development  in  the  past  five  years  alone.  Wliicli  means  customers  for  our 


personal  computer  and  communications  microchips  can  rest  assured  tliat 


when  they  buckle  up  and  taxi  down  the  runway  with  AMD,  their  performance 


curves  are  going  to  soar.  These  days,  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  invest  in  a 


computer  or  communications  system  unless  it  has  the  power  to  launch  you  into 


the  future.  That’s  why  we  will  continue  to  invest  our  resources  in  one  vision: 


If  it’s  a  good  idea.  If  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  witli  it 


1995  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  AMD  and  tke  AMD  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


To  wire  or  not  to  wire.  That  is  the  question. 
You  are  now  faced  with  a  decision  that  will 
affect  your  organization  for  years  to  come. 
But  as  a  strategic  thinker,  you  should  con¬ 
sider  not  the  question  of  whether  to  wire  up 
to  the  Internet  but  of  how  your  organization 
can  leverage  the  Internet’s  tremendous 
power  as  a  competitive  weapon. 

If  fear,  uncertainty  and  doubt  (also  known 
as  the  FUD  factor)  are  permeating  the  air  at 
your  organization,  you  can  always  start  small. 
E-mail  applications  that  allow  your  employ¬ 
ees  to  communicate  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  company  are  a  good  place  to  break 
ground.  Then  you  can  begin  investigating 
more-complex  applications  such  as  a  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web, 
electronic  commerce,  customer  service  and  research,  to  name  a  few. 

If  all  of  this  seems  a  bit  overwhelming,  we  can  offer  some  help.  En¬ 
closed  with  this  issue  of  CIO  Magazine  you  will  find  WebMaster.  The 
WebMaster  supplement  is  designed  especially  for  IT  executives  and 
corporate  webmasters  who  want  to  learn  how  to  conduct  business  on 
the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  for  profit.  Application  case  studies, 
interviews  with  industry  movers  and  shakers,  Internet  and  WWW 
business  trends,  legal  issues  and  more  are  explored  within  the  pages 
of  WebMaster.  And  if  you  would  like  additional  insight,  you  can  check 
out  the  WebMaster  home  page  at  http://www.cio.com/WebMaster. 

At  this  point  in  the  game,  the  question  of  whether  to  wire  or  not  is 
really  moot.  Take  some  advice  from  Nike  and  “Just  do  it.” 


Special  Issue: 

Knowledge  Enterprises 

Business  information  isn’t  limit¬ 
ed  to  downtime  reports,  market- 
share  statistics  and  profit-and-loss 
statements.  While  managers  will 
always  need  that  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion,  they  rely  even  more  on  direct 
observation,  meetings,  informal 
notes  and  impromptu  conversa¬ 
tions.  Outside  the  firm,  an  ever¬ 
growing  mountain  of  data  sits 
waiting  to  be  plucked.  Companies 
everywhere  have  access  to  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  information,  so  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  simply 
locating  critical  data  to  applying  it 
better  and  faster  than  the  next 
guy.  In  the  words  of  Peter  Druck- 
er,  managers  must  “think  through 
what  is  information  for  them,  that 
is,  what  data  they  need;  first,  to 
know  what  they  are  doing;  then, 
to  be  able  to  decide  what  they 
should  be  doing;  and  finally,  to  ap¬ 
praise  how  well  they  are  doing.” 


tofou  C-. 


P.S.  We  are  now  taking  reservations  for  the  October  1995  CIO  Per¬ 
spectives  conference,  “The  Psychology  of  IT:  The  CIO’s  New  Mind 
Set,”  to  be  held  Oct.  15-18  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  To  reserve  your  space,  or  for  more  information,  please  call 
800  366-0246. 


Special  Issue: 

The.  CIO-100 


Learn  from  the  best.  In  our  eighth 
annual  CIO-100  issue,  we’ll  exam¬ 
ine  organizations  that  are  exem¬ 
plars  of  best  practices  in  enter¬ 
prisewide  business  processes. 
Many  companies  today  are  looking 
to  improve  their  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  several  strategic  areas, 
either  by  modeling  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  practices,  or  by  benchmark¬ 
ing  the  practices  of  other  firms 
with  reputations  for  excellence  in 
a  given  area.  We’ll  honor  100  firms 
that  are  noted  for  best  business 
practices  in  customer  satisfaction, 
global  operations,  supply-chain 
management,  finance/accounting 
or  human  resources  development 
and  show  what  role  IT  plays  in 
their  success. 
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TRATEGY 


IF  YOUR  CLIENT/SERVER  SYSTEM 
FAILS,  SO  DO  YOU 


There  are  no  excuses  on  the  front  line. 
That’s  why  trusting  your  critical 
client/server  strategy  to  just  any  provider 
could  he  fatal. 

At  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services, 
executing  business-critical  enterprise-wide 
IT  strategies  is  what  we  do. 

MIS  AND  COMPAQ  DELIVER 

With  implementation  services  and 
partnerships  with  leaders  like  Compaq 
Computer  Corporation,  we  deliver  the 
world’s  highest-quality  distributed  tech¬ 
nology  solutions.  Not  surprising  when 
we  rely  on  industry-leading  server  tech¬ 
nology  like  Compaq’s  rack-mountable 


ProLiant  servers,  which  PC  Week  called 
one  of  the  best  choices  for  companies 
moving  up  from  the  PC  world.* 

But  don’t  trust  the  installation  to  just 
anyone,  only  certified  professionals  will  make 
sure  the  installation  is  done  right.  And  it’s  no 
accident  the  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 
Network  has  more  certified  professionals 
than  any  other  provider. 

So  when  you  map  your  client/server 
strategy,  remember  MIS  and  Compaq. 
Your  front  line  depends  on  it. 


COUNT  ON  IT.  COUNT  ON  US. 
CALL  (800)440-8982,  EXT.  3165 


Infosystems  Services 

Helping  yon  work  fa 
heller,  cheaper" 
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Si  flhe  Pentium- 
*  based  ProLiant 

■  turned  in  the 
lowest  cost  per 
ag  transaction  in 
PC  Week’s  lab 
SSL  test  featured  in 
|s»wks  the  April  24, 
1994  issue. 


All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  companies. 
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I.T.  IN  EDUCATION 

Those  Who 
Can’t  Do... 

In  the  1980s,  the  business 
world  was  plagued  by  the 
“productivity  paradox” — 
the  perception  that  vast 
spending  on  information 
technology  was  not  paying 
off.  Today  there’s  another  vic¬ 
tim:  U.S.  schools.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  have  spent  millions 
on  new  computers  in  the  last 
decade,  but  the  grade  that  ed¬ 
ucators  get  for  using  technol¬ 
ogy  effectively  seems  to  be  a 
dismal  “E”  ' 

A  new  study  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Office  of  Technol- 


hardware.  And  the  pace  of 
purchasing  has  been  increas¬ 
ing:  Since  1992,  schools 
have  added  700,000  comput¬ 
ers  each  year.  That  repre¬ 
sents  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  18  percent,  up  from  15 
percent  in  the  ’80s.  Current¬ 
ly,  5.8  million  computers  are 
being  used  for  instruction  in 
U.S.  schools — one  for  every 
nine  students  (though  half  of 
those  machines  are  old  8-bit 
Apple  IIs). 

The  paradox  is  that  all  that 
technology  spending  hasn’t 
been  especially  fruitful. 

Many  schools  are  using  com¬ 
puters  merely  to  drill  stu¬ 
dents  on  math  and  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Most  computers  still 
reside  in  labs  rather  than  in 
classrooms  and  so  are  not 


Teachers  and  Technology 


Percent  of  1,354  teachers  surveyed, 


91% 


Instructional 
software 

Tool 
software* 

Multimedia 
software 

Online  ffli  9% 
databases  I  3% 


16% 


Have  access 
Use  regularly 


*  (For  example,  word  processors  or  spreadsheets) 

SOURCE:  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  1992 


ogy  Assessment,  “Teachers 
and  Technology:  Making  the 
Connection,”  reports  that 
over  the  past  decade,  public 
K-12  schools  spent  roughly 
$500  million  on  computer 


being  integrated  into  teach¬ 
ers’  lessons.  And  modems, 
more  often  than  not,  reside 
only  on  the  central  computer 
in  the  principal’s  office.  Only 
9  percent  of  secondary 


school  students  report  using 
computers  in  English  classes 
and  only  6  to  7  percent  in 
math  classes. 

The  sources  of  this  para¬ 


dox  are  many,  including  a 
lack  of  vision,  overwhelming 
costs  and  logistical  problems 
in  rewiring  old  schools.  But, 
says  the  OTA,  insufficient 


tions  and  landfill  reg¬ 
ulations  can  make  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of 
old  computer  equip¬ 
ment,  according  to 
RTI.  Not  only  that,  but 
significant  financial 
benefits  can  be 
gained  by  recycling 
the  equipment  in¬ 
stead.  Enter  RTI, 
which  offers  several 


Waste  Watchers 

Your  company  probably  already  does  it  with  paper,  and  possi¬ 
bly  with  soda  cans  as  well,  but  what  about  computers?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rumarson  Technologies  Inc.  (RTI),  a  Kenilworth,  N.J., 
firm  that  specializes  in  computer  recycling,  it’s  in  companies’  best 
interests  to  keep  their  old  PCs  and  peripherals  out  of  landfills. 
Government  sanc- 


environmentally  ac¬ 
ceptable  alternatives. 

Wherever  possible,  RTI  will  refurbish  outdated  equipment  and 
redistribute  it  to  users  worldwide  who  don’t  need  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge.  Such  trade-ins  are  coordinated  through  major  man¬ 
ufacturers  such  as  IBM  and  Lexmark  International  and  result  in 
credits  for  clients  toward  new  systems.  In  addition,  clients  gain  a 
tax  advantage  since  computer  trade-ins  are  not  taxable  under 
the  Federal  Tax  Code,  whereas  selling  off  the  equipment  would 
be,  according  to  RTI. 

If  equipment  is  defunct,  RTI  breaks  it  down,  recycles  all  possible 
resources  and  guarantees  EPA-approved  disposal  with  a  certificate 
of  environmentally  safe  destruction.  Call  800  929-0029.  ■■ 
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With  the  5/45’  System,  we  can  integrate 
large  amounts  of  data  and  build  a  picture  of 
how  our  fields  are  performing. 


At  Chevron  U.S.A.  Production 
Company,  the  quest  is  to  be  better  than 
the  best.  Out  in  the  field,  engineers  join 
forces  with  earth  scientists,  operations 
staff,  and  support  personnel  to  produce 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  reserves.. .find 
and  develop  new  sources  of  energy... 
and  maintain  quality  and  low  cost  at 
every  stage  of  the  oil  and  gas  production 
process. 

The  Means  to  Make  Better  Decisions 

Providing  the  means  to  deliver  accurate  and  timely 
information  to  improve  work  processes  and  make  better 
business  decisions  is  the  job  of  George  Alameda,  Chevron 
U.S.A.  Production  Company’s  Manager  of  Information 
Technology. 

The  company  is  using  the  SAS  System  to  help  with 
enterprise-wide  information  delivery.  “Our  mission  is  to 
make  financial,  operational,  and  reservoir  data  available 
in  an  easy-to-use  format  to  all  the  asset  teams  at  work  in 
CUSA  Production  Co.,”  says  Alameda.  “We’ve  found  the 
SAS  System  is  a  superior  solution  for  analyzing  data, 
turning  data  into  useful  metrics,  and  guiding  our  cross- 
functional  teams  toward  improved  work  processes.” 

One  team,  in  CUSA  Production’s  Western  Business 
Unit,  is  tracking  the  profitability  of  individual  wells.  “It’s 
a  tremendously  difficult  task  to  optimize  our  field 
operations  for  maximum  profitability,”  says  Alameda. 


“With  the  SAS  System,  we  can  integrate 
large  amounts  of  data  and  build  a  picture 
to  compare  one  field  against  another  and 
challenge  our  asset  teams  to  identify  and 
share  best  operating  practices.” 

Reaching  for  the  Best 

Alameda  looks  forward  to  extending 
the  use  of  the  metrics  and  performance 
monitoring  data  to  employees  trying  to 
improve  their  work  processes.  He  admits 
his  vision  is  far  reaching,  but  so  is  the  SAS  System.  “Our 
challenge  is  to  be  better  than  the  best,”  he  concludes, 
“and  the  SAS  System  is  helping  us  reach  that  goal.” 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Chevron  U.S.A. 

,  Production 
Company  Relies 
on  the 
SAS  System 

Chevron 

Chevron 


To  receive  a  SAS  System  Executive  Summary, 
give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at  http:  // www. sas.  com 

M 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
Email:  cio@sas.sas.com 
In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 
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time  and  opportunity  for 
teacher  training  are  the 
biggest  barriers. 

U.S.  schools  spend,  on  av¬ 
erage,  only  15  percent  of 
their  technology  budgets  on 
teacher  training.  Less  than 
half  report  that  an  introduc¬ 
tory  computer  course  is 
available  for  teachers  in  their 
school  districts  or  at  local 
colleges.  In  three-fifths  of  all 
schools,  no  one  has  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  week  offi¬ 
cially  allocated  to  coordinat¬ 
ing  computer  activities. 

“You  wouldn’t  want  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  remove  your  gallblad¬ 
der  without  the  latest  tech¬ 


nology  and  the  skill  to  use 
that  technology,  would  you? 
It’s  the  same  with  teaching,” 
says  Rusty  Sweeny,  an  alge¬ 
bra  teacher  from  Piscataquis 
Community  High  School  in 
Guilford,  Maine. 

The  recommended  policy 
implications  of  the  OTA 
study  are  crystal  clear:  no 
training,  no  funding.  The 
OTA  calls  on  Congress  to 
“require  that  all  [school]  ap¬ 
plications  for  federal  financial 
help  that  include  technology 
show  adequate  budgets  for 
high-quality  support  and 
preparation  of  staff.” 

Some  states  have  already 


taken  such 
steps.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Florida 
legislature  allo¬ 
cated  more  than 
$60  million  for 
technology  in 
the  1993-94 
school  year  and 
required  that 
schools  seeking 
funding  set  aside 
at  least  30  per¬ 
cent  for  teacher 
training. 

Finding  time 
for  teachers  to 
attend  work¬ 
shops,  experi- 


A  lthough  political 
fl  affiliation  in  this 
country  is  roughly 
evenly  divided — 33 
percent  Republican, 
31  percent  Demo¬ 
crat  and  36  percent 
Independent  or  oth¬ 
er — users  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  seem  to  lean 
right.  According  to  a 
recent  Newsweek 
poll,  the  cyberspace 
constituency  is  48 
percent  Republican 
and  only  24  percent 
Democrat. 


Game  Theory 


Despite  the  fact  that  a  significant  number 
of  us  admit  to  playing  computer  games  at 
work  (see  “Trendlines,”  C/O,  April  1,  1995), 
most  organizations  don’t  encourage  game 
playing  of  any  kind  on  company  time.  But  they 


about  strategic  planning  and  assessment  in 
knowledge  companies  by  involving  them  in  an 
exercise  that  includes  planning,  R&D,  manage¬ 
ment,  marketing  and  strategy  scenarios  played 
out  over  a  hypothetical  five-year  business  cy- 


ment  with  soft¬ 
ware  and  plan 
new  lessons  that 
exploit  computer 
tools  may  require 
more  than  a 
whack  from  the 
funding  stick, 
however.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  rhythm  of 
the  school  day 
and  creating  in¬ 
centives  to  moti¬ 
vate  teachers  to 
retrain  will  be 
necessary  as 
well,  according  to 
the  OTA. 

A  copy  of  the 

OTA’s  study  can  be  obtained 
for  $19  by  faxing  the  U.S. 
Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  at  202  512-2250  or 
free  of  charge  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http://www. 
ota.gov. 

-E.B.  Baatz 


HEALTH-CARE  SURVEY 


might  if  they  knew  about  Celemi’s  business- 
simulation  board  games. 

Unlike  most  computer  games,  Celemi’s  busi¬ 
ness-simulation  board  games  were  developed 
to  help  employees  do  their  jobs  better.  By  pro¬ 
viding  real-life  situations  and  hands-on  inter¬ 
action,  the  games  are  designed  to  help  players 
acquire  and  apply  new  knowledge  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Tango,  for  instance,  teaches  participants 


cle.  Using  Tango’s  16-  by  32-inch  game 
board  and  cash-flow  coins,  up  to  six  four- 
member  teams  compete  for  a  day  and  a 
half  in  building  and  running  their  simulated 
businesses.  Players  learn  about  the  critical 
interrelationships  among  customers,  per¬ 
sonnel,  projects,  resources  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  elements,  and  can  develop  and  apply 
their  own  strategies  for  managing  them — 
all  without  risking  dollars  or  jobs. 

Celemi — which  claims  its  products  increase 
learning  retention  and  comprehension  as  much 
as  200  percent — also  designs  games  for  per¬ 
sonnel  in  sales  and  marketing,  health  care  and 
other  industries  and  functions.  Current  users 
include  GE,  Hewlett-Packard,  Compaq,  Rolls 
Royce  and  National  Semiconductor. 

For  information,  call  Celemi-U.S.  at  203  325- 
0624.  Hi 


Holistic 

Medicine 

Before  a  newly  formed 
whole  can  be  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts, 
there  must  be  some  kind  of 
integration.  Just  ask  the  IS 
staff  at  any  hospital  involved 
in  a  merger:  The  increasing 
pace  of  such  unions  creates 
one  big  headache  for  their  IS 
departments. 

Indeed,  integrating  sys¬ 
tems  across  multiple  facili¬ 
ties  has  become  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  for  health-care  IS 
executives,  according  to  the 
sixth  annual  leadership  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  Society,  a  Chicago- 
based  professional  associa¬ 
tion.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
976  participants  said  their 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  CELEMI 


for  the 


who  wants  better 


Let  ENTEX  Upgrade,  [ 
Report  On,  And  Man 

(And  Thi 


YOU'RE  UNDER  THE  GUN  TO  DELIVER  STRONC 

We  can  help.  We're  ENTEX.  A  $1.5  billion  company.  The  h 
1,000.  Our  services,  combined  with  AssetPRO  Software  fro 
order  to  your  corporate  IT  environment.  And  dramatic  imp 
yourself.  Send  for  our  free  Asset  Management  Solutions  di 


litimize,  Troubleshoot, 
ige  Your  PC  Assets, 
i  Some.) 


R  RETURN  ON  YOUR  PC  ASSETS. 

est  provider  of  PC  and  network  services  to  the  Fortune 
ASI,  the  leader  in  asset  management  software,  will  bring 
/ements  in  ROI.  But  prove  it  to 
Or  call  1-800-ENTEX-INF0. 


The  Enterprise  Technology  Company 
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“Rarely  does  sharing  information  change 
mental  models  and  lead  to  fundamental 
improvements  in  business  operations.  ” 


-  Peter  M.  Senge,  Director 
Organizational  Learning  Center 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


(for  enrollment  information) 
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organizations  are  already  es¬ 
tablishing  integrated  data 
systems  or  plan  to  do  so. 
That  priority  differs  marked¬ 
ly  from  last  year’s  number- 
one  concern:  preparing  for 
the  changes  recommended 
in  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion’s  health-care  plan,  later 
scrapped  by  Congress.  The 
survey,  cosponsored  by 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  also 
indicates  that  most  respon¬ 
dents  think: 

■  Managed  care  has  fueled 
increased  computerization; 

■  IS  budgets  are  continuing 
to  rise;  and 


■  Multimedia  technology 

appears  promising. 

But  there  was  no  consen¬ 
sus  among  respondents  on 
the  significance  of  two  wide¬ 
ly  hyped  technologies:  the 
Internet  and  computerized 
patient  records. 

The  failure  of  last  year’s 
biggest  issue,  health-care 
reform,  pushed  integrated 
systems  to  the  top  of  this 
year’s  IS  worry  list.  “There 
are  probably  50  different  ini¬ 
tiatives  going  on  in  50  differ¬ 
ent  states,”  says  Rick 
Shoup,  vice  president  of  IS 
for  Tufts  Associated  Health 


Plans  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
“They  need  integrated  de¬ 
livery  systems  to  support 
those  initiatives.” 

In  a  related  finding,  only 
20  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  rely  on 
strategic  IS  planning,  which 
HIMSS  President  Nancy 
Aldrich  attributes  to  a  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  environment 
that  complicates  predicting 
anything  beyond  the  short¬ 
term  future. 

Nearly  one-third  ranked 
the  movement  to  managed 
care  and  its  attendant  cost 
controls  as  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  force  driving  increased 
health-care  computerization. 
At  the  same  time,  88  percent 
of  respondents  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  IS  spending  to  increase 
over  the  next  two  years, 
with  29  percent  predicting  a 
jump  of  50  percent  or  more. 
And  much  of  that  spending  is 
likely  to  go  toward  emerging 
technologies:  Eighty-four 
percent  of  respondents  said 
their  organizations  use  or 
plan  to  use  multimedia,  pri¬ 
marily  for  training  or  remote 
diagnostics,  and  65  percent 
said  they  have  invested  in 
telemedicine. 

But  despite  strong  media 
and  industry  attention,  com¬ 
puterized  patient  records 
are  far  from  universal  accep¬ 
tance:  68  percent  indicated 
some  hesitation  about  im¬ 
plementing  them.  And 
whereas  56  percent  called 
the  Internet  valuable  for 
physician  networking,  27 
percent  said  the  global  com¬ 
puter  network  has  had  little 
real  impact  on  the  health¬ 
care  industry. 

Shoup  and  Aldrich  both  at¬ 
tribute  lukewarm  interest  in 
those  technologies  to  unan¬ 
swered  questions  about  their 
industry’s  biggest  concern: 
keeping  patient  records  con¬ 
fidential  and  secure. 

-Anne  Stuart 


When  You  Need 

Professional 

Help 

If  your  company  is  one  of 
the  many  small  businesses 
spending  big  on  technology 
(see  “Small  Talk,”  left), 
you’re  probably  finding  your¬ 
self  with  an  increasingly 


complicated 

support  situation.  Using  an 
ever-growing  assortment  of 
products  from  multiple  ven¬ 
dors  can  make  it  tough  to  get 
solutions  when  problems 
arise. 

Luckily,  there’s  now  a 
one-stop,  “shrink-wrapped” 
service  and  support  offering 
aimed  at  small-business  and 
home  users.  For  $144,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.’s  Ser- 
vice-in-a-BOX  gives  PC 
users  access  to  one  year’s 
worth  of  ’round-the-clock 
software  support  for  their 
operating  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  utilities.  The  prod¬ 
uct  covers  all  major  PC  and 
Macintosh  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  more  than  400  util¬ 
ities  and  applications,  as  well 
as  the  interoperability  issues 
among  them.  So,  rather  than 
making  calls  to  multiple  ven¬ 
dors  to  pinpoint  problems, 
Service-in-a-BOX  users  can 
simply  make  one  call  (the 
product  price  includes  un¬ 
limited  toll-free  calls  during 
the  year)  and  get  the  appro- 


Small  Talk 

Just  because  a  company  is  small  doesn’t  mean  its  IT  spend¬ 
ing  power  is  diminutive.  Indeed,  according  to  BIS  Strategic 
Decisions,  small  businesses  will  spend  $73.6  billion  in  1995  on 
PC-,  telephone-  and  image-based  products  and  services,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  40  percent  since  1992. 

“The  U.S.  small-business  market  will  be  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  markets  for  technology  products  in  1995,”  says  David 
Lieberman,  director  of  small  business  and  home  office  research 
for  the  Norwell,  Mass.,  research  firm.  “In  fact,  spending  in  1995 
will  be  robust,  with  74  percent  of  small  businesses  expecting  to 
spend  the  same  or  more  than  they  did  in  1994.” 

Other  findings  of  BIS’s  “1995  Small  Business  Survey”  of 
1,200  firms  with  fewer  than  100  employees  include: 

■  Small  businesses  generally  have  a  low  level  of  technology 
sophistication  and  low  expectations  about  what  technology  can 
do  for  them; 

■  Small-business  owners’  number-one  goal  when  buying 
technology  is  improved  productivity; 

■  Owners  and  principals  manage  the  entire  buying  process  for 
their  organizations  at  more  than  70  percent  of  small 
businesses,  and  more  than  60  percent  require  that  technology 
investments  pay  for  themselves  within  six  months;  and 
■  The  favorite  source  for  technology  products  among  small 
businesses  is  office  superstores. 

Call  800  874-9980.  H 
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ftWMISE. 


They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be  Done. 

"Integrate  the  older  protocols  with  today's  LAN 
data  in  the  same  internetwork?  Not  without  serious  delays,"  they 
said.  And  they  might  have  added,  "not  without  delay  variations,  either.  And  loss 
of  data.  And  only  limited  network  availability." 

But  we  did  it... 

Ascom  Timeplex  has  developed  an  internetworking  architecture  that  allows 
you  to  integrate  SNA  and  LAN  data  into  a  single  network  with  absolutely  no 
compromise  in  quality  and  service. 

It's  called  Express  Routing.™  It  allows  you  to  prioritize  individual  data 
streams,  making  it  a  bandwidth-efficient,  high-performance  alternative  to  many 
other  infrastructures.  It's  easily  managed  and  remarkably  simple  to  install. 

Express  Routing  is  a  product  of  Ascom  Timeplex,  global  provider  of 
corporate-wide  internetworking  solutions  to  the  world's  most 

I  N  G  E  demanding  organizations  for  over  25  years. 

y0 


Call  us  and  we'll  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  Call  for 
information  now. 


ascom  Timeplex 

Connectivity  Without  Compromise. 

400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
WoodcliffLake,  NJ  07675 
Tel:  1-800-669-2298 
Fax:201-391-5766 

Ascom  Timeplex  and  Express  Routing  are  trademarks 
of  Ascom  Timeplex  Trading  AG.  Other  trademarks 
are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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priate  technical  assistance. 

For  more  information,  call 
Digital  at  800  888-4234,  Ext. 

20.  M 


CIO  ONLINE 

The  collision  of 
technology  and 
journalism  is  creating 
exciting  opportunities 
for  information  con¬ 
sumers.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  for  commu¬ 
nities  of  readers  with 
' 

focused  common 
interests,  like  the 
audience  of  CIO. 

In  time,  online  pub¬ 
lishing  will  enable  sub¬ 
scribers  to  retrieve  and 
navigate  rich  content 
with  ease.  Interactive 
forums  will  provide  a 
medium  within  which 
they  can  meet  and 
consult  with  each 
other,  information 
providers  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology 
leaders  who  are  shap¬ 
ing  the  future. 

Our  first  foray  into 
this  new  environment 
has  begun.  This  month, 
you  can  find  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.  cio.com . 
Stop  by  and  let  us 
know  what  you  think. 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


Waves  of  Change 

BUSINESS  EVOLUTION 
THROUGH  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

By  James  L.  McKenney 
with  Duncan  G.  Copeland 
and  Richard  O.  Mason 
Harvard  Business  School 
Press  (Boston),  1995 
230  pages,  $29.95 

Given  the  pervasive¬ 
ness  of  IT  in  business 
today,  it’s  easy  to  for¬ 
get  that  a  mere  four  decades 
ago,  computers  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  research  centers 
and  corporations  used  man¬ 
ual  processes  that  look  posi¬ 
tively  archaic  in  1995.  Back 
then,  trailblazers  in  the  use 
of  business  technology  had 
rough  terrain  to  traverse, 
even  when  their  efforts 
were  successful.  In  Waves  of 
Change,  James  McKenney, 
Duncan  Copeland  and 
Richard  Mason  chronicle  a 
few  examples  of  such  early 
IT  projects  and  draw  out 
valuable  lessons  for  mod¬ 
ern-day  pioneers. 

The  authors  describe  a 
number  of  landmark  IT  pro¬ 
jects  that  proved  to  be  po¬ 
tent  standard-setting  com¬ 
petitive  weapons  for  their 
respective  industries.  Led 
by  technical  “maestros” 
(executives  who  were  often 
the  CIO  equivalent),  these 
firms  had  their  ups  and 
downs  in  putting  technolo¬ 
gy  to  work.  In  their  efforts, 
the  faith  and  confidence  of 
both  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  project’s 
value  was  vital  for  success¬ 
ful  deployment,  the  authors 
argue.  By  studying  these 
examples  and  learning  from 
their  mistakes,  the  authors 
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contend,  execu¬ 
tives  can  gain  insights  into 
their  own  IT  endeavors. 

McKenney  et  al.  focus  in 
particular  on  the  ground¬ 
breaking  efforts  of  Bank  of 
America  and  American  Air¬ 
lines.  Both  companies 
pushed  the  limits  of  avail¬ 
able  technology  and  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  their  staffs;  yet 
in  doing  so,  their  leaders 
created  strategies  that  led 
the  organizations  to  a  new 
plane  of  operation. 

Bank  of  America  hired 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
in  1952  to  design  a  check 
processing  system  from 
scratch.  SRI  built  the  proto¬ 
type  system,  called  ERMA, 
along  with  a  numerical 
check  sorting  system  that 
became  the  standard  for 
bank  check  processing.  The 
new  technology  spurred 
other  IT  projects  that  led  to 
the  development  of  new 
services  such  as  Bank  of 
America’s  credit  card,  the 
precursor  to  Visa. 

Planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  among  top  manage¬ 
ment  was  essential  to  the 
project’s  success,  the  au¬ 
thors  emphasize.  The  man¬ 
agement  committee  recog¬ 
nized  that  human 
planning — training  staff  and 
heading  off  technophobia — 
was  at  least  as  important  as 
preparing  for  equipment 
and  buildings.  Senior  man¬ 


agement  stood  firm  in  its 
support  even  after  some 
initial  setbacks. 

Likewise,  support  from 
the  top  was  invaluable  to 
the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines’  Sabre  ticket 
reservation  system.  The 
teleprocessing  system  was 
a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old  manual  method, 
which  required  some  work¬ 
ers  to  use  field  glasses  to 
monitor  changes  on  a  wall- 
mounted  display  board 
across  an  auditorium-sized 
room.  Sabre  improved  reser¬ 
vations  efficiency  tremen¬ 
dously.  By  the  late  1960s, 
however,  American  had  new 
leaders  who  did  not  place  a 
high  priority  on  modernizing 
IT,  and  the  airline  lost  its 
edge,  only  to  regain  it  a 
decade  later  when  Sabre 
was  expanded  to  include 
sites  at  travel  agencies. 

In  each  case  study,  the 
authors  emphasize  the 
managerial  actions  that  led 
to  organizational  changes 
spurred  by  new  technology. 
“These  leaders  never  had  a 
complete  picture  of  their 
destinations;  they  just  took 
the  next  few  steps  toward  a 
strong  goal  to  solve  a  limit¬ 
ing  processing  situation,” 
the  authors  write.  They  al¬ 
so  include  analyses  of  in¬ 
dustry  trends  that  put 
these  actions  into  context. 

Waves  of  Change  goes  in¬ 
to  great  depth  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  and  Bank  of 
America  examples,  provid¬ 
ing  perhaps  more  detail 
than  most  readers  would 
care  to  know.  Nevertheless, 
on  these  ground-breaking 
systems  and  several  others, 
it  offers  valuable  historical 
perspective. 

-Peter  Fabris 
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INFORMIX  DYNAMIC  SCALABLE  ARCHITECTURE 


Data 


Warehou 

Don’t  Try  It 

Without 

Informix. 


sing: 


If  you’re  thinking  about  building  data 
warehouses — whether  gigabytes  or  terabytes 
in  size — you’re  not  alone.  Hundreds  of  pro¬ 
gressive,  dynamic  organizations  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  And  many  of  them  —  like  MCI, 
Transamerica  Commercial  Finance,  The  Home 
Depot,  and  DHL  Worldwide  Express — are 
making  the  move  with  the  leader  in  data  ware¬ 
housing,  Informix. 

Why?  Because  no  other  open  systems 
database  vendor: 

•  Has  a  strategy  that  begins  with  an  architecture 
rather  than  add-on  features,  ensuring  solutions 
that  last. 


Dynamic  Systems  Administration 
Systems  Management 
Very  Large  Database  Support 
Multidimensional  Analysis  Capabilities 
Large  Selection  of  Data  Access  Tools 
Transparent  Optimization 
Query  Monitoring 
Open  Systems  Standards 
Support  for  SMP  and  MPP 


•  Provides  truly  scalable  performance  to  power 
your  data  warehouse. 

•  Has  the  breadth  of  partners  you  need  for  a 
total  solution. 

Informix  technology  is  a  perfect  fit  for  data 
warehouse  applications.  That’s  why  Bill  Inmon, 
author  of  Building  the  Data  Warehouse  says, 

“Informix  s  partitioning  and  parallel  capabili¬ 
ties  give  it  a  clear  advantage  when  it  comes  to  data 
warehousing!’ 

Put  Us  on  Your  List. 

We’ll  send  you  more  information  about  data 
warehousing.  Send  or  call  toll  free:  1-800- 
688-IFMX,  ext.  71  for  your  free  kit. 

U  INFORMIX' 

Find  us  on  the  Web!  http://www.informix.com/ 

©  1995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  and  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  is  a  trademark 
of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1995  IBM  Corp. 


IN  A  QUIET  CORNER  f~~ 
of  southwestern  Ohio,  the^^^-f 
conflicting  pressures  of  medical 
care  and  medical  cost  are  being 
worked  out  in  a  very  healthy  way. 

Ihanks  to  a  new  Health  Data 


Network,  doctors  in  seven  Dayton 
area  hospitals  are  now  spending 
more  time  with  patients,  and  almost 
no  time  looking  for  records. 

The  network,  spearheaded  by 
IBM,  lets  authorized  doctors  look 


up  medical  histories  within 
seconds,  no  matter  where  their 
patients  were  treated.  Test  results 
are  also  included,  so  repetitive 
testing  has  dropped. 

In  all,  the  network  is  help- 


ing  the  Greater  Dayton  Area 
Hospital  Association  better  man¬ 
age  the  big  issues  in  health  care 
today.  While  allowing  doctors 
to  focus  on  the  little  ones,  too. 

To  learn  how  networking 


can  help  your  business,  call  us  at 
1  800  426-2808,  ext.  5510. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


I 
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Winning  the  Mobile  Game 


The  key  to  victory  is 
choosing  the  appropriate 
information  access  and 
delivery  technologies 

BY  SAMI  JAJEH 


One  of  the  first  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  chess,  Savielly  Tar- 
takower,  once  described  the 
game’s  opening  position  this 
way:  “The  mistakes  are  all 
there,  waiting  to  be  made.”  Just 
as  the  seasoned  chess  professional 
turns  a  studied  eye  to  the  pitfalls 
awaiting  his  first  move,  so  should 
the  CIO  carefully  assess  his  options 
before  advancing  into  the  mobile 
computing  game. 

Developing  and  maintaining  appli¬ 
cations  for  use  by  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  of  mobile  workers — not 
to  mention  keeping  versions  in  sync 
and  data  integrity  intact — can  be 
a  daunting  task.  Consider  the  CIO 
who  rolled  out  a  mobile  computing 
solution  to  1,000  users  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  30-person  pilot  only  to  find 
his  communications  costs  balloon  to 
triple  his  budget  and  his  projected 
eight-server  requirement  swell  to 
more  than  80.  Or  the  IS  manager 
who  equipped  a  2,500-person  sales 
force  with  fully  loaded,  $6,000  lap¬ 
tops  only  to  have  them  boycott  the 
use  of  the  applications. 


Selecting  the  right  mobile  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  difficult  because  most 
mobile  computing  technologies  are 
still  emerging.  What’s  more,  for  all 
but  the  smallest  of  implementations, 
issues  of  reliability,  scalability,  cost 
and  security  must  be  addressed. 
Other  considerations,  such  as  train¬ 
ing  on-the-road  users  and  keeping 
laptop  software  updated,  further 
complicate  matters.  The  single  most 
important  decision  the  CIO  will 
make  is  the  selection  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  information  access  architec¬ 
ture — or  architectures — upon  which 
to  build  applications. 

There  are  four  primary  access  and 
delivery  technologies: 

■  Remote  LAN  Access  (RLA)  allows 
mobile  users  to  access  an  enterprise 
LAN  as  if  they  were  local.  Users  dial 
into  an  RLA  server  and,  using  its  re¬ 
sources,  work  online  as  though  they 
were  physically  attached  to  the  LAN. 
While  this  technology  approach 
allows  users  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  LAN,  speed  becomes  an  issue. 
Client/server  applications  architected 
for  the  10Mbps  (or  greater)  band¬ 
width  available  on  a  LAN  can  crawl 
over  a  9.6  or  14.4Kbps  connection. 

■  Remote  control  software  allows  a 
mobile  user  to  literally  “take  control” 
of  a  specific  PC  on  a  LAN.  Rather 
than  work  through  a  server,  the  user 
dials  via  modem  directly  from  a 
portable  computer  into  a  desktop  PC 
and  then  emulates  it.  This  technolo¬ 
gy  is  particularly  useful  for  IS  man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  perform  remote 
trouble-shooting  or  maintenance 
from  home,  or  for  mobile  trainers 
who  need  to  walk  users  through  ap¬ 
plications  without  being  beside  them. 

■  Remote-enabled  versions  of  per¬ 
sonal  productivity  software  allow 
mobile  users  to  dial  directly  into 
PC  resources  or  servers  to  access 
databases,  send  and  receive  e-mail  or 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRED  LYNCH 


Smart 

Networks  for 
Smart 
People: 


Make  Your  Remote  Sites  Enterprising. 


ONsemble  StackSystem?1 

A  complete  system  of  Token  Ring  and  Ethernet  solutions 
for  remote  sites  and  campus  networks. 

Fault  tolerant.  Remote  controllable.  Auto  configurable. 
Call  1-800-228-9930. 


4^  CHIPCOM 
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CASE  ONE 


t 


CASE  THREE 


Requirement:  A  headquarters- 
based  LAN  administrator  wants  to 
administer  the  LAN  from  home  by 
communicating  to  his  desktop  PC 
residing  on  the  LAN. 

Solution:  A  sole  PC  professional 
who  needs  to  tap  the  resources 
of  a  LAN-based  PC  should  use 
remote  control  software. 

perform  other  functions.  But  because 
each  application  requires  a  different 
software  package,  the  user  may  need 
to  make  multiple  phone  calls. 

■  Agent-based  messaging  systems 
use  a  client/agent/server  model  to 
adapt  the  traditional  client/server 
model  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  mobile 
computing.  Mobile  clients  dial  into  a 
LAN-based  agent,  which  works  on 
their  behalf  to  access  the  server  and 
other  resources  of  the  LAN.  It  also 
uses  store-and-forward  technology 
to  “stage”  messages  and  transac¬ 
tions  to  minimize  connect  times. 

Specifically,  the  agent  may  hold — 
or  stage — information  to  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  or  from  the  mobile  user. 
When  the  user  calls  in,  the  agent 
picks  up  information  and  task  re¬ 
quests  from  the  mobile  user,  per¬ 
forms  the  appropriate  information 
synchronization,  services  all  the  re¬ 
quests,  and  drops  the  connection. 
During  this  communications  session, 
information  such  as  order  entry, 
database  queries,  report  requests 
and  electronic  mail  may  be  delivered 
to  the  agent  or  server.  Or,  if  the  tasks 
requested  or  the  information  sychro- 
nization  will  demand  a  long  connect 
time,  the  agent  may  perform  the 
tasks  after  the  user  hangs  up  and 
stage  the  resulting  information  for 
download  on  the  next  call. 

CIOs  do  not  have  to  choose  one 
access  method  for  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation.  In  fact,  each  technology  is 
best  suited  to  a  different  type  of  mo¬ 
bile  computing,  and  many  organiza¬ 
tions  will  require  more  than  one  va¬ 
riety.  The  key  is  knowing  when  to 
use  which  method.  To  do  that,  you 
must  analyze  three  critical  factors: 
the  user  profile,  the  application  type 
and  the  communications  model. 

First,  ask  yourself  the  following 
questions  about  your  mobile  users: 
Will  they  be  part  of  a  small  team  or 


part  of  an  enterprisewide  group, 
such  as  a  500-person  sales  force? 
How  often  will  they  connect  to  en¬ 
terprise  networks?  How  much  time 
can  they  afford  to  spend  on  each  con¬ 
nection?  Are  they  field  professionals 
or  PC  professionals? 

Field  professionals  are  responsible 
for  “bounded”  tasks  that  are  repeat¬ 
ed  frequently.  They  sell,  service,  sur¬ 
vey  or  deliver — but  they  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  compute.  PC  professionals 
(or  knowledge  workers)  rely  on  com¬ 
puters  to  perform  the  “unbounded” 
tasks  that  define  their  jobs.  They  as¬ 
sess,  analyze,  share  and  collaborate. 

Next,  examine  the  applications  re¬ 
quired.  Are  they  primarily  personal 
productivity  applications,  such  as 
word  processors  or  personal  informa¬ 
tion  managers,  or  are  they  applica¬ 
tions  that  could  affect  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  productivity — applications  that 
handle  such  tasks  as  order  entry,  in¬ 
ventory  queries  and  product  pricing 
updates?  Do  you  want  your  mobile 
applications  to  automate  common 
line-of-business  processes  or  to  fos¬ 
ter  more  free-form  collaboration 
among  people  who  travel  or  work  in 
disparate  locations? 

CASE  TWO 

Requirement:  Ten  departmental 
telecommuters  work  primarily  in  the 
office  using  collaborative  client/server 
applications  but  need  to  access 
these  applications  two  days  per  week 
from  home. 

Solution:  The  manageable  number 
of  PC  professional  users  performing 
primarily  collaborative  tasks  suggest 
a  remote  LAN  access  solution  or 
remote-enabled  version  of  the 
collaborative  software. 

Finally,  consider  how  your  mobile 
users  will  try  to  communicate  with 
headquarter-based  systems.  Will 
they  be  usually  connected  or  usually 
disconnected?  The  former  primarily 
use  computers  connected  to  enter¬ 
prise  network  resources  but  occa¬ 
sionally  need  to  take  their  work  with 
them  when  they  travel  or  need  ac¬ 
cess  from  home.  The  latter  typically 
are  field  professionals  who  perform 
most  of  their  activities  remotely  and 
so  rarely  need  to  be  connected  to 


Requirement:  Three  hundred 
mobile  sales  professionals  need  to 
communicate  sales  orders  electroni¬ 
cally  while  retrieving  inventory  status, 
sales  reports  and  pricing  updates. 
Solution:  Information  access  and 
delivery  to  a  large  number  of  field 
professionals  requires  an  agent- 
based  messaging  system. 

enterprise  network  resources.  They 
may  not  have  worked  with  comput¬ 
ers  at  all  prior  to  the  mobile  comput¬ 
ing  implementation. 

“Usually  connected”  workers  are 
familiar  with  the  fruits  of  a  tradition¬ 
al  LAN-based  client/server  architec¬ 
ture.  While  working  on  the  LAN, 
they  enjoy  continuous,  high-speed, 
reliable  connections  and  have  fast 
access  to  online  databases.  They  are 
insensitive  to  the  time  they  spend 
connected  and  to  the  volume  of  data 
they  transmit  using  the  LAN.  They 
only  occasionally  leave  this  environ¬ 
ment  and  go  mobile. 

Conversely,  field  professionals  are 
“usually  disconnected”  because  they 
primarily  require  access  to  central 
corporate  systems  from  a  remote  lo¬ 
cation.  Their  remote  communica¬ 
tions  environment  is  slow,  unreliable 
and  costly.  Database  access  is  limit¬ 
ed  and  must  be  scheduled  or  staged. 
Users  must  establish  their  own  con¬ 
nections  and  minimize  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  their  work  to  keep  com¬ 
munications  costs  in  line.  These 
users  rarely,  if  ever,  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  local  LAN  environment. 

When  the  information  access  tech¬ 
nology  chosen  is  out  of  sync  with 
users’  work  styles,  applications  and 
communications  needs,  the  result 
can  be  out-of-control  communica¬ 
tions,  training  and  systems-manage- 
ment  costs,  and  disgruntled  users 
who  boycott  the  system.  Matching 
the  right  information  access  technol¬ 
ogy  to  the  different  user  profiles, 
application  types  and  communications 
models  in  your  organization  can  make 
you  a  winner  in  the  mobile  computing 
game  and  help  you  avoid  the  costly 
mistakes  that  are  “all  there,  waiting 
to  be  made.”  BE] 


Sami  Jajeh  is  a  director  of  market  de¬ 
velopment  at  XcelleNet  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYMBOL  FOR 
"SUPERIOR  SOFTWARE" 


When  it  comes  to  developing  and  deploying  enterprise -class,  client/server  applications, 
PROGRESS  is  the  proven  leader.  And  now,  there’s  a  way  to  make  sure  PROGRESS -based 
applications  are  driving  your  business.  The  POWERED  By  PROGRESS  logo.  Look  for  it 
on  over  2,000  packaged  applications  currently  based  in  PROGRESS,  and  on  PROGRESS 
development  tools  that  let  you  build  your  own  enterprise-class,  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  For  additional  information,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-989-3773  ext.  278,  or  simply 


visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.progress.com. 


PROGRESS 

SOFTWARE 


©1995  PROGRESS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation.  Powered  By  PROGRESS  and  Powered  By  Progress  logotype  are  trademarks  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 
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84005/300 

HP 

9000 

T500 

Sun 

SPARCcenter 

2000E 

Max  CPUs 

12 

12 

20 

CPU  Speed  MHz 

300 

90 

60 

SPECrate int92  (max) 

>90,000 

23,717 

38,213 

Max  Memory 

14GB 

2GB 

5GB 

Memory  Bandwidth 

1600MB/S 

500MB/s 

800MB/s 

I/O  Bandwidth 

1200MB/s 

256MB/s 

620MB/s 
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Its  probably  a  bit  of  both.  Running  the  new 
64-bit  pure  Oracle?'  our  new  AlphaServer"" 
8200  and  8400  systems  give  you  performance 


gains  that  sound  unreal:  up  to  one  hundred  times  faster  than  conventional  32-bit 

enterprise  systems.  With  multiple 
64-bit  processors  howling 
along  at  300  MHz  and 


Very  Large  Memory  capability,  the y  support  the  world's  krgest 
in-memory  relational  database,  and  let  your  applications  directly 
address  up  to  14GB  of data  in  main  memory.  All  of  which  could  account  for  our  competitors  emitting 
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some  rather  distressed  noises,  like  the  plaintive  cry:  “ Why  would  anyone  need  64-bit  systems?  Why 

would  anyone  need  that  much  power?"  Several  reasons:  Like  time. 
Money.  And  the  ability  to  gain  a  real  competitive  advantage. 
For  example,  in  the  time  it  takes  a  32-bit  system  to  execute 

a  handful  of  stock  trades, 
ours  will  let  you  do  hundreds.  Global  retail  inventory  that  once  took  weeks  now  takes  days.  You 
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get  the  idea.  The  advantages  extend  in  all  directions,  to  everything  from  on-line  transaction 


processing  to  micromarketing,  decision  support  and  more.  Fact  is,  it  can  give  your  whole  information 

9ED09D  system  a  real  boost,  for  around  one-tenth  the  price  of  an  IBM  ES/9000™ 
running  DB2.  (Was  that  a  yelp  we  just  heard?)  For  details,  contact  your  Digital  reseller.  Or  give 


us  a  holler  at  1-800-DI GITAL.  Or  reach  us  via  our  Internet  address:  moreinfo@digital.com. 
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NOTEBOOK 


Test  Practices 


No  longer  restricted  to 
high-tech  certification 
programs,  computerized 
testing  is  making  its 
mark  in  a  range  of 
applications 

BY  E.B.  BAATZ 


Nurses  and  pilots  do  it.  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  employees 
get  paid  to  do  it.  Some  gradu¬ 
ate  students  are  finally  doing 
it.  Architects  are  thinking 
about  doing  it,  too.  And  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  encourages  it.  Throw  away 
those  number-two  pencils — it’s  com¬ 
puter-based  testing  and  it’s  coming 
on  strong. 

The  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE), 
for  example,  the  test  that  students 
take  to  get  into  graduate  school,  was 
first  offered  on  computers  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1992;  now  the  paper-and-pencil 
version  is  gradually  being  phased 
out.  The  license  exam  for  registered 
nurses  has  recently  shifted  to  com¬ 
puters,  too.  And  in  June  1995,  the  last 
of  the  paper  tests  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  gives 
for  pilots,  mechanics  and  flight  engi¬ 
neers  will  be  removed  while  com¬ 
puter-based  tests  take  off. 

Professional  certification  programs, 
educational  entrance  exams  and  cor¬ 
porate  training  strategies  are  all 
being  reshaped  by  the  somewhat 
belated  entrance  of  the  PC  into  the 


mainstream  testing  world.  Profes¬ 
sional  certification  is  playing  a  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent  role  in  driving 
this  trend,  as  the  number  of  workers 
seeking  certification  increases:  Air- 
conditioning  contractors  and  French 
chefs,  commercial  radio  operators 
and  New  York  bankers,  Fortune  500 
purchasing  managers  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  grocers  are  now  all  among  them. 

To  IS  executives,  computer-based 
tests  are  nothing  new.  Ever  since 
Novell  Inc.  established  the  Certified 
Network  Engineer  program  in  1989, 
testing  and  certifying  has  been  a  hot 
ticket  in  the  IT  world.  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  all  sell  their  own  cer¬ 
tification  programs,  including  batter¬ 
ies  of  computerized  tests. 

But  other  executives  are  now  dip¬ 
ping  their  toes  in  the  testing  waters, 
too.  “The  CFO  is  beginning  to  ask  for 
accountability  [in  the  company’s  train¬ 
ing  program], ”  says  Wallace  Judd,  a  pi¬ 
oneer  in  computer-based  testing  and 
now  a  vice  president  and  research  fel¬ 
low  at  Kelly  Services  Inc.,  an  interna¬ 
tional  staffing  services  firm  based 
in  Troy,  Mich.  “If  you  are  a  CFO,  you 
know  that  your  company’s  biggest  as¬ 
set  is  the  skill  of  its  employees,”  says 
Judd.  “It’s  an  asset  that  is  not  being 
inventoried,  and  often  the  CFO  is  not 
even  aware  of  how  to  inventory  it.” 

Business  demand  for  testing  is 
surging  for  lots  of  other  reasons,  too. 
Human  resources  executives  see 
training  and  testing  as  a  way  to  help 
employees  along  a  career  path.  Man¬ 
agers  who  oversee  total  quality  man¬ 
agement  initiatives  view  comput¬ 
erized  tests  as  a  source  of  reliable, 
objective  metrics  to  gauge  employee 
performance.  And  with  the  passage  of 
the  National  Skill  Standards  Act  of 
1994,  which  promotes  assessments 
and  certification  in  order  to  maintain 
and  build  the  skills  of  a  global  work¬ 
force,  even  the  federal  government 
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The  Psychology  of  IT: 

The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set 

OCTOBER  15-18,  1995  ■  HYATT  GRAND  CYPRESS  ■  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


Change  and  growth,  personal  and 
professional,  is  everywhere  and 
constant.  And  resistance  is 
continuous.  As  the  nature  of  IT  has 
changed  so  radically  over  the  past 
five  years,  so  have  the  requirements 
for  being  a  successful  CIO. 

These  include  coaching  rather 
than  managing,  and  establishing 
your  IT  division  as  a  business  unit; 
in  short,  changing  your  thought 
processes,  your  personality  and  your 
communication  skills. 

The  Psychology  of  IT  brings 
together  visionaries  such  as  the  CEO 
of  the  Center  for  Applications  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Type  (the  not-for-profit  cen¬ 
ter  that  compiles  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicators  research),  and  the  vice 
president  of  People  Systems  from 
Saturn  Corporation  with  the  Chief 
Visionary  of  First  Virtual  Holdings 
Inc.  Our  roster  also  includes  the  CIOs 
of  Allstate  Insurance  Company, 
VeriFone,  Owens-Coming  Fiberglass 
and  The  Gillette  Company.  They, 
along  with  Peter  Senge,  author  of  The 
Fifth  Discipline  and  co-author  of  the 
recently  released  The  Fifth  Discipline 
Fieldbook,  will  discuss  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  managing  that  have 
allowed  their  organizations  to  thrive. 

You  will  hear  how  you  can: 

■  Change  your  “mental  model” 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals 
and  entertainment.  Companions  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  program  for  involve¬ 
ment  in  any  conference-related  activities. 
The  companion  program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance. 


■  Learn  how  to  facilitate  communica¬ 
tions  and  “share”  information  with 
every  individual  in  the  corporation 

■  Understand  your  personality  type 
and  how  it  affects  your  business 
transactions 

■  Apply  a  variety  of  non-traditional 
management  practices 

■  Use  electronic  marketing  delivery 
systems  and  investigate  the 
sociopathological  issues  of  the 
Internet 

“Rarely  does  sharing  information 
change  mental  models  and  lead  to 
fundamental  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  operations,”  says  Peter  Senge. 
CIOs  need  to  learn  that  sharing 
actionable  information  can  lead  to 
increased  success  in  business. 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe,  Director, 

MIS  Research  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Federal  Express 
Professor  of  Excellence  and  Director, 
Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research, 
University  of  Memphis,  will  again 
moderate  the  CIO  Perspectives 
program  and  set  the  stage  for  our 
discussions. 

So  join  us,  October  15-18,  in 
Orlando  and  learn  how  to  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  business  climate  in 
an  environment  where  technology’s 
advances  are  measured  in  weeks, 
not  years. 


PROFESSIONAL  SESSIONS 

On  Monday  afternoon,  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  play  golf  or  tennis,  there  will 
be  several  professional  sessions  available. 
There  is  no  additional  fee  for  these  sessions. 
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“I  view  CIO  conferences  as  the 
best  opportunity  for  personal 
education  and  continued 
awareness.” 

Dennis  L.  Billings 
Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield 

“Excellent  conference  with  a  good 
emphasis  on  critical  issues.” 

Howard  G.  Pollitt 
Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


“This  conference  was  the  best 
consolidation  of  ideas  and 
reporting  on  actions  taken 
that  I’ve  ever  been  to.” 

Catherine  J.  Liebl 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 

“This  conference  has  raised  the 
bar  for  the  future.  Great  job!” 

Jim  Davenport 
Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc. 
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The  Psychology  of  IT: 

The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set 

Sunday,  October  15 -Wednesday,  October  18,  1995 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  *  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Executive  Programs.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 
CIO  Communications  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


To  hasten  the 
enrollment 
process, 
attach 
business 
card  here. 


PHONE 


FAX 


E:MAIL 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 


HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $1,695.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations.  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 
If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  this  category. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # _ 

O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  O  VISA  O  MC  Exp. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $125 
Golf  must  he  prepaid 

Golf  handicap _ 

O  Club  rental 

_ Left-handed  _ Right-handed 

O  Tennis  Tournament:  Complimentary 
O  Splendid  China  Tour:  $37 

◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($199) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference- 
related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment,  morning  stretch 
and  companion  get  acquainted  break¬ 
fast.  Conference  session  attendance 
not  included. 


Signature:. 


CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you 
to  make  your  reservations  early  by 
calling  the  hotel  at  800-233-1234. 

Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as  part 
of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Please  make  your 
reservations  early.  All  unreserved 
rooms  will  be  released  on  9/20/95. 
Hotel  reservations /cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  CIO 
will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government/military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American 
at  800-433-1790  and  reference  Star 
File  #S3905D5.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B7 66657. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  Orlando  International  Airport  at 
the  rate  of  $23  round  trip. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals.  Transportation,  hotel  and 
recreation  are  your  responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
10/9/95  without  penalty.  No  refund 

OR  CREDIT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  FOR  CANCEL¬ 
LATIONS  RECEIVED  ON  OR  AFTER  10/9195. 
You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 


TO  ENROLL:  FAX  US  AT  508-879-7720 


advocates  testing. 

Lastly,  employees  themselves,  con¬ 
cerned  about  layoffs  and  looking  to  in¬ 
crease  their  employability,  are  signing 
up  for  certification  programs  and  tak¬ 
ing  exams — with  or  without  corpo¬ 
rate  sponsorship.  “In  fact,  12  percent 
of  all  the  people  who  take  the  IT  tests 
that  we  offer  are  unemployed,”  says 
Alan  W.  Hupp,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Drake  Prometric,  a  comput¬ 
er-based  testing  company  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Minn. 

To  those  in  the  testing  industry, 
computerized  testing  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  progress.  Without  an 
entrenched  portfolio  of  paper-based 
tests,  the  IT  industry  had  the  luxury 
of  building  computer-based  tests 
from  scratch.  “But  it  has  taken  the 
rest  of  us,  including  the  test-develop¬ 
ment  experts,  some  time  to  become 
familiar  and  comfortable  with  the  tech¬ 
nology,”  says  Marc  Waldeck,  director 
of  business  development  for  Sylvan 
Learning  Systems  Inc.,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Columbia,  Md.,  that  adminis¬ 
ters  tests  for  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  (ETS)  in  170  countries.  And 
the  benefits  of  this  revolution  are  just 
beginning  to  be  realized,  says  Ernest 
Anastasio,  executive  vice  president 
of  information  systems  and  technolo¬ 
gy  for  ETS,  the  Princeton,  N.J.,  non¬ 
profit  organization  that  runs  the  col¬ 
lege  placement  tests  including  the 
SAT,  GRE  and  GMAT. 

Waldeck  explains.  “Before,  test  tak¬ 
ers  had  to  register  a  month  in  advance, 
get  herded  together  in  a  room  to  take 
the  test  and  then  wait  a  month  for  the 
results,”  he  says.  “Now,  you  register 
for  and  take  the  test  at  your  conve¬ 
nience,  pick  up  your  results  and  get 
feedback  for  further  areas  of  study  on 
the  way  out  the  door.” 

Most  organizations  that  invest  in 
testing  and  certification  programs  pay 
a  testing  company  to  administer  their 
exams  in  secure  sites  around  the 
globe.  For  these  organizations,  the 
benefits  are  no  less  significant.  For 
one  thing,  security  is  much  better,  as 
tests  that  used  to  be  stored  in  a  safe 
are  now  guarded  by  encryption.  With 
the  pencil-based  tests  no  longer  hog¬ 
ging  the  mainframe,  aggregate  test 


Even  when  the  computer 
test  does  not  replace  a 
paper  version,  the  savings 
can  be  big. 


results  are  more  accurate  and  are 
available  immediately.  And  because 
tests  are  retained  in  electronic  form, 
no  longer  needing  to  be  printed  in 
massive  numbers,  questions  can  be 
changed  quickly  and  inexpensively, 
making  it  harder  for  test  takers  to 
“beat”  the  test.  Finally,  using  interna¬ 
tional  networks,  organizations  can  now 
consistently  offer  the  same  tests  on 
demand  around  the  globe. 

The  cost  savings  to  be  gained  can 
also  be  considerable.  “By  removing 
all  67  of  our  written  tests,  we  are  sav¬ 
ing  $7.05  in  administration  costs  per 
test,  for  a  projected  annual  savings  of 
$1.4  million,”  says  Eldon  Beavers,  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  computerized  air¬ 
men  testing  for  the  FAA  Aeronautical 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Even  when  the  computer  test  does 
not  replace  a  paper  version,  the  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  big.  For  example,  Drake 
Prometric  administers  computer-based 
tests  for  in-house  hardware-repair 
technicians  at  Aetna  Life  and  Casual¬ 
ty  in  Hartford,  Conn.  The  testing 
program  “pays  for  itself  many  times 
over,”  says  Karen  Kocher,  Aetna’s 
senior  administrator  for  IT  education 
and  training.  In  addition  to  lower 
hardware-repair  bills  (there’s  less 
need  to  call  on  outside  repair  people, 
and  equipment  life  is  longer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  better  maintenance),  employ¬ 
ee  morale  and  efficiency  have  im¬ 
proved,  says  Kocher.  So  successful  is 
the  program  that  Aetna  gives  employ¬ 
ees  incentives  such  as  cash  bonuses 
for  passing  exams. 

Indeed,  computerized  tests  should 
not  be  simply  electronic  versions  of 
their  paper-based  predecessors.  “If 
all  we  were  doing  was  implementing 
the  linear  tests  on  a  computer,  then 
computer-based  testing  wouldn’t  be 
worth  doing,”  says  Anastasio  of  ETS. 
Rather,  computers  change  the  very 
nature  of  test  taking,  spawning  a  vari¬ 


ety  of  innovative  new  techniques. 

One  such  advance  is  “adaptive” 
testing,  in  which  the  test  itself  adapts 
and  changes  shape  as  the  taker  an¬ 
swers  each  question.  If  the  examinee 
answers  the  first  question  correctly, 
for  example,  then  the  computer  serves 
up  a  more  difficult  question  as  the 
second  one;  if  he  or  she  answers  the 
first  incorrectly,  then  an  easier  one 
is  asked  next.  This  process  contin¬ 
ues  until  the  test  taker’s  competen¬ 
cy — or  lack  thereof — is  determined. 
Smart  test  takers  can  spend  as  little 
as  half  the  standard  time  taking  the 
test,  since  they  progress  through 
the  difficulty  levels  more  quickly, 
while  less-competent  candidates  must 
spend  longer. 

Another  development  is  perfor¬ 
mance-based  testing,  in  which  can¬ 
didates  must  solve  on-the-job  prob¬ 
lems.  Some  banks,  for  example,  now 
test  job  candidates’  abilities  to  serve 
customers  and  handle  problems  by 
running  them  through  a  computer¬ 
ized  “dry  run”  of  the  teller’s  job.  And 
ETS  is  now  in  the  process  of  building 
a  performance-based  test  for  archi¬ 
tects  that  would  have  them  use  the 
CAD  tools  of  their  trade  to  solve  real- 
world  design  problems. 

Computerized  tests  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  however,  and  executives  consid¬ 
ering  the  technology  must  be  wary.  A 
bad  test  instrument  is  still  a  bad  test 
instrument,  whether  on  a  computer 
or  not.  And  until  technology  offers 
ways  to  verify  who  exactly  is  sitting 
down  in  front  of  the  computer,  real, 
live  proctors  will  continue  to  be  need¬ 
ed  to  monitor  the  tests. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  the  largest 
and  sometimes  most  subtle  danger: 
Some  testing  and  certification  pro¬ 
grams  are  really  just  sophisticated 
marketing  tools  and  revenue  sources 
for  their  vendors.  For  example,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  test  designer,  Microsoft’s 
Roadmap  certification  program  re¬ 
quires  that  takers  of  a  word-process¬ 
ing  test  also  be  tested  on  other  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products,  which  may  have  no 
relevance  to  the  word-processing  skill 
assessment.  “Tests  need  to  be  orient¬ 
ed  to  the  user,  not  the  vendor,”  she 
warns.  The  message?  Don’t  stop  test¬ 
ing  the  tests.  EC&l 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


Without  sophisticated  IT,  the  financial  in¬ 
dustry  as  we  know  it  would  not  exist.  In 
the  financial  world,  global  market  activi¬ 
ties  never  stop,  opportunities  are  fleet¬ 
ing  and  responses  must  be  instantaneous. 
Technology  is  responsible  for  creating  that  situation,  and 
it’s  also  the  only  way  for  financial  firms  to  survive.  Hav¬ 
ing  long  been  pioneers  in  adopting  new  technologies, 
these  companies  are  continuing  that  trend  today  at  a 
stepped-up  pace  as  they  try  to  manage  ever  more  data 
from  around  the  globe  with  increasing  speed. 

“Financial  services  respond  far  more  quickly  to  new 
technologies  than  other  industries  simply  because  sys- 


firms  must  be  able  to  keep  tabs  on  the  risks  posed  both  to 
them  and  to  their  customers.  Global  networks  can  cer¬ 
tainly  link  disparate  operations,  but  the  real  challenge  for 
worldwide  firms  is  to  turn  raw  data  into  meaningful  infor¬ 
mation  that  people  can  use  to  drive  their  business  deci¬ 
sions.  Client/server  architectures,  data  warehouses  and 
decision-support  systems  are  often  a  means  to  that  end. 

The  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange  (CBOE),  for 
example,  trades  options  on  more  than  600  equities  listed 
on  exchanges  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Israel  and 
Japan.  On  any  given  business  day,  an  average  of  300 
transactions  occur  every  second.  In  1994,  nearly  184 
million  contracts  were  settled  on  the  CBOE’s  trading 


Capital  Assets 


Financial  services  firms  live  and  die  by  their  information,  so  it’s  not 
surprising  that  IT  is  everywhere.  Today,  new  technologies  are  providing 
a  wealth  of  new  opportunities — as  well  as  their  share  of  challenges. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


terns  can  allow  a  lot  of  people  to  do  their  jobs  better  and 
make  money  faster,”  says  Bonnie  Cox,  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  specializing  in  financial  systems  and  investment 
services  at  Goldstein  Golub  Kessler  &  Co.  P.C.,  an  ac¬ 
counting  and  consulting  firm  in  New  York.  “Brokerage 
firms  have  always  been  among  the  first  to  latch  on  to 
new  technologies  because  the  business  benefit — namely, 
an  increase  in  volume — is  easy  to  understand.” 

On  a  typical  trading  day,  the  far-flung  offices  of  a  glob¬ 
al  financial  services  firm  will  handle  millions  of  transac¬ 
tions  in  different  currencies  and  under  different  market 
conditions.  The  ability  to  conduct  this  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  speed  and  accuracy  requires  the  serious  com¬ 
puting  power  of  mainframes,  the  desktop  capabilities  of 
client/server  systems  and  the  flexibility  of  handheld  de¬ 
vices.  Since  most  such  firms  operate  around  the  clock, 
data  from  multiple  sources  must  be  constantly  updated 
and  made  available  to  decision  makers;  at  the  same  time, 


floor,  accounting  for  65  percent  of  the  total  options  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  States.  Without  significant  computing 
horsepower,  such  volume  would  be  impossible. 

A  three-tiered  client/server-based  architecture  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mainframe,  communications  servers  and  PC 
clients  provides  the  muscle  behind  trading  operations. 
And  then  there  are  the  wireless  handheld  PCs  with 
touch  screens,  Token  Ring  LANs,  2,400  overhead  moni¬ 
tors,  4,500  trading  terminals,  4,060  telephone  lines  and 
about  50,000  miles  of  wiring  and  cables.  As  Senior  Vice 
President  and  de  facto  CIO  Gerry  O’Connell  sees  it,  all 
of  this  hardware  is  a  competitive  necessity  because  cus¬ 
tomers  want  their  orders  processed  quickly. 

Indeed,  speed  and  the  ability  to  gather  and  process 
huge  volumes  of  information  accurately  are  the  name  of 
the  game.  “The  need  to  integrate  data  from  all  kinds  of 
disparate  sources  and  systems  is  happening  throughout 
the  financial  services  industry,”  says  Cox. 
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GERRY  O’CONNELL: 

“We  now  have  to  con¬ 
sider  things  such  as 
intelligent  routers  and 
firewalls  that  normally 
would n ’t  be  part  of  a 


Suppose  a  global  securities  firm 
needs  to  collect  market  data  from  trad¬ 
ing  operations  in  Indonesia  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  combine  it  with  data  in  Hong 
Kong  and  send  it  to  New  York.  Delays 
or  errors  at  any  point  in  the  process 
can  cost  the  firm  millions  of  dollars. 

According  to  James  G.  Raney  Jr.,  a 
partner  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP 
consulting  in  New  York,  technologies 
such  as  client/server,  object-orient¬ 
ed  systems  and  data  warehousing  are 
the  “hot  areas”  in  financial  services, 
with  investment  banks,  brokerage 
firms  and  other  organizations  involved 
in  capital  markets  usually  leading  the 
way.  There’s  more  money  to  be  made 
on  the  trading  side,  and  the  speed 
with  which  decisions  have  to  be  made 
dictates  using  advanced  technology. 

“Globalization  in  the  trading  en¬ 
vironment  is  really  driving  client/ 
server  because  real-time  informa¬ 
tion  from  many  different  sources  is 
critical,”  Raney  says.  “Whether  we 
call  it  client/server,  open  systems  or 
scalability,  the  laboratories  for  all  that 
technology  are  trading  floors.” 

With  offices  located  around  the 
world,  firms  are  turning  to  client/ 
server-based  networks  to  link  traders 
and  provide  them  with  data  that’s 


quality  controlled  and  accurate. 
“Traders  rely  on  timely  data  and  re¬ 
al-time  pricing  at  their  fingertips, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  with 
open  technology,”  Raney  says. 

In  Raney’s  opinion,  retail  financial 
firms  that  deal  primarily  with  indi¬ 
vidual  consumers  lag  behind  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  curve.  In  the  re¬ 
tail  sector  of  the  financial  services 
industry,  many  bottom-line  benefits 
are  achieved  by  improving  produc¬ 
tivity  with  back-office  technology 
such  as  imaging  and  workflow  appli¬ 
cations.  Other  retail  systems  such  as 
ATMs  or  touch-tone  applications  have 
to  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
consumers  will  be  comfortable  using 
them.  Traders,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
quick  to  adapt  to  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nology  if  it  will  give  them  an  edge 
over  the  competition  or  help  them 
exploit  a  market  niche. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  retail  com¬ 
panies  are  in  the  Dark  Ages  when  it 
comes  to  technology.  “Retail  and  con¬ 
sumer-based  companies  are  trying  to 
mine  the  information  they  have  about 
customers,”  says  John  Karr,  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Ernst  &  Young’s  financial 
services  industries  management-con¬ 
sulting  practice  in  New  York.  “They 


are  creating  integrated  information 
capabilities  and  using  analytical  mod¬ 
eling  tools  to  get  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  their  markets.” 

For  example,  product  managers  in 
the  marketing  department  at  T.  Rowe 
Price  Associates  use  a  query  and  re¬ 
porting  tool  from  Business  Objects 
Inc.  to  access  from  their  desktops 
corporate  information  stored  in  SQL 
databases.  The  users  track  adver¬ 
tisements  for  retail  products  such  as 
mutual  funds  and  annuities  and  ana¬ 
lyze  sales  that  come  in  as  a  result. 
Each  ad  corresponds  to  a  different 
800  number,  so  phone  sales  are  linked 
to  a  specific  campaign. 

According  to  Tim  Hudner,  vice 
president  of  retail  systems  for  the 
Baltimore-based  brokerage  firm,  man¬ 
agers  now  perform  their  own  analyses 
and  can — if  need  be — change  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  fly.  “Their  ability  to 
track  ad  sales  gives  them  a  better 
sense  of  our  markets,  while  it  frees 
IS  from  querying  and  reporting,” 
Hudner  says.  As  a  result,  productivi¬ 
ty  is  up  for  everyone  involved. 

Whether  financial  firms  serve 
commercial  or  retail  markets, 
collecting  information  about 
customers  is  critical,  not  just  for 
marketing  purposes  but  also  to  as¬ 
sess  the  risk  a  company — and  its 
customers — face.  As  the  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  bankruptcy  and  the 
collapse  of  Barings  PLC  showed,  the 
ability  to  manage  risk — whether  it 
relates  to  regulatory  compliance, 
creditworthiness  or  market  volatili¬ 
ty — has  never  been  more  important. 

That’s  especially  true  for  global 
companies  that  offer  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plicated  financial  products  and  are 
exposed  to  widely  divergent  invest¬ 
ment  conditions  around  the  world. 
The  solution  often  involves  standard¬ 
izing  information  in  a  data  warehouse 
in  conjunction  with  client/server- 
based  architectures.  Object-oriented 
technology  often  comes  into  play  when 
end  users  require  real-time  access 
to  accurate  information.  Along  the 
way,  the  technology  may  result  in 
productivity  improvements  or  reduced 
costs,  but  the  real  payoff  is  ensuring 
that  firms  don’t  lose  their  shirts. 
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Sybase  Interoperability. 

It  s  how  to  get  client/server  without 
uprooting  what  you  ve  got 


To  get  client/server,  you 
could  rip  out  your  legacy  systems. 
Or  you  could  choose  SYBASE®. 

You  see,  at  Sybase,  we 
know  your  IT  system  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  investment.  Which  is 
why  you  need  a  solution  that 
not  only  leverages  that  invest¬ 
ment,  but  makes  it  an  integral 
part  of  your  client/server  system. 

More  than  read-only 
ACCESS.  You  need  to  be  able 
to  access,  move  and  manage 
legacy  data  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Update  it  safely.  Shift 
it  to  the  most  cost-effective 
platform.  And  keep  it  all 
synchronized  in  real  time.  In 
other  words,  you  need  to  be 
able  to  use  it.  Here’s  how: 

Industry- leading 
PRODUCTS.  The  Sybase 
Enterprise  CONNECT  ”  fam¬ 
ily  of  products  gives  you 
transparent  read/write  access 


The  Sybase  Enterprise 
Client/Server  Architecture 


£ 

DATABASE 


to  virtually  any  data  source 
you  want.  Just  as  important, 
each  of  our  products  is  pre¬ 
certified  to  work  with  over 
125  front-end  tools— tools 
you’re  already  using. 

Because  our  architecture 
is  so  flexible,  you  can  easily 
integrate  yesterday’s  solutions 
into  how  your  business  works 
today.  And  how  it  will  work 
tomorrow.  Giving  your  com¬ 
pany  a  sustainable  business 
advantage. 

SO  CALL  1-800-SYBASE-l 
EXT.  7312.  We’ll  send  you 
our  Enterprise  CONNECT 
Solutions  Overview  free. 

Or  find  us  on  the  Internet 
at  http://www.sybase.com. 

Because  you’re  making 
enough  changes  to  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Yanking  your  current 
investment  shouldn’t  be  one 
of  them. 


Customers  and  analysts  agree  that 
Sybase  is  the  proven  leader  in 
interoperability.  And  over  700  of 
the  Fortune  1 000  have  integrated 
THEIR  MAINFRAMES  WITH  SYBASE. 


ISybase 

The  Architecture  for  Change ™ 


Outside  the  U.  S.  call  410-224-8044.  ©  1995  Sybase,  Inc.  SYBASE  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enterprise  CONNECT  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase,  Inc. 
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At  CoreStates  Bank  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  example,  object  tech¬ 
nology  enables  users  assessing 
risk  to  access  information  from  a 
centralized  data  warehouse  without 
the  intervention  of  IS  personnel.  For 
the  decision-support  front  end  of  its 
retail  credit  risk  information  system 
(RCRIS),  CoreStates  opted  for  SAS 
Institute’s  object-based  SAS  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  enables  end  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  data  warehouse  in  a  DB2 
environment  on  an  IBM  3090.  By 
providing  users  with  objects  to  ac¬ 
cess  and  present  data,  SAS  enables 
them  to  access  and  manipulate  the 
information  they  need,  freeing  the  IS 
staff  to  spend  more  time  on  maintain¬ 
ing  legacy  systems  and  developing 
client/server  projects.  SAS  is  also 
used  to  create  models  or  perform 
analyses  on  the  desktop. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston’s 
treasury  business  group  sells  a  range 
of  products  including  derivatives  and 


fixed-income  investments  to  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  globe.  “We  want 
to  be  able  to  evaluate  both  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  risk  to  us  and  their  risk  in 
terms  of  their  overall  exposure  to 
the  marketplace,”  explains  Steve 
Scullen,  the  director  of  treasury  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  bank’s  Boston  headquar¬ 
ters.  For  example,  a  customer  may 
be  dealing  with  the  bank’s  trading 
groups  in  North  and  South  America 
and  have  both  foreign-exchange  and 
interest-rate  swap  contracts.  Instead 
of  assessing  the  risk  of  each  contract 
individually,  the  bank  wanted  to  look 
at  the  risk  of  contracts  collectively. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  build 
an  integrated  architecture  that  allows 
traders  and  analysts  to  view  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  entire  relationship  with  the 
bank,  whether  it’s  across  borders  or 
product  lines. 

In  1994,  the  bank  began  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  a  client/server  environment 
that  includes  Unix-based  Sun  ma¬ 


JEFF  OULTON:  “We  have  three  sets  of  users  who  have  distinctly  different  needs,  but  we  didn’t 
want  to  train  people  to  use  multiple  tools.  ” 


chines,  TCP/IP  LANs,  and  both  Sun 
and  Novell  servers.  A  dedicated  WAN 
connects  the  bank’s  five  major  trad¬ 
ing  operations  around  the  world.  A 
Sybase  database  engine  is  used  for 
both  the  trade-entry  and  risk-man¬ 
agement  systems.  The  risk-manage¬ 
ment  system  is  now  in  place  in  Boston 
and  enables  traders  to  simulate  deals 
before  they  are  transacted.  The  bank 
is  rolling  out  the  risk-management 
capability  in  Boston  on  a  product-by- 
product  basis  and  hopes  to  roll  it  out 
to  global  sites  by  the  end  of  1996. 

Suppose  a  Bank  of  Boston  trader 
in  Sao  Paulo  has  struck  a  deal  for 
a  foreign-exchange  contract  with 
a  customer.  The  trader  will  enter  the 
deal  into  the  trade-entry  system, 
where  it  will  be  priced  so  that  the 
trader  knows  the  exact  exposure  to 
risk  in  the  exchange  market.  As  the 
deal  is  entered,  the  risk  position  to 
both  the  bank  and  the  customer  will 
be  calculated. 

“Before,  we  would  only  become 
aware  of  risk  the  following  day,  when 
accounting  reports  were  updated,” 
says  Scullen.  “We’ve  reduced  errors 
with  the  system  because  data  does 
not  have  to  be  manually  entered  well 
after  the  trade  and  we  can  identify 
the  risk  of  all  positions  upfront.” 

The  risk-management  system  us¬ 
es  a  series  of  mathematical  formulas 
to  calculate  the  risk  depending  on 
the  types  of  deals,  currencies  and 
country-specific  conditions.  Once 
databases  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Boston 
are  linked,  the  data  will  be  available 
simultaneously  in  both  locations. 

Jeff  Oulton,  vice  president  of  retail 
risk  analysis,  forecasting  and  tech¬ 
nology  for  CoreStates,  heads  up  risk 
management  for  retail  banking  oper¬ 
ations.  His  group  uses  modeling  sys¬ 
tems  to  assess  various  kinds  of  risk 
related  to  loan  transactions  such  as 
credit  lines  and  collection  terms.  With 
12  different  mainframe  environments 
and  data  files  in  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3,  Oulton’s 
group  had  to  bring  everything  to¬ 
gether  in  a  data  warehouse  and  de¬ 
velop  an  analytic  tool  that  enables 
users  to  sift  through  the  data  for  re¬ 
porting  purposes. 
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BPCS  Unix  Client/Server. 

One  solution  to  integrate  your  business. 

Now  there's  a  true  Client/Server  solution  that  will 
empower  your  people  throughout  the  enterprise. 

Effectively  integrating  advanced  manufacturing,  supply 
chain  management  and  configurable  enterprise  financials. 

Where  computing  power  and  ease  of  information  access 
is  distributed  to  the  people  who  add  value  to  your  business. 

BPCS  Unix  Client/Server  is  right  here,  right  now. 

And  because  it's  built  on  a  proven  scaleable  architecture 
that's  unique  to  industrial  sector  enterprise  applications,  SSA 

SSA  Inc.  500  West  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois  60661  USA.  Telephone  (312)  258  6000.  Fax  (312)  474  7500. 


can  achieve  faster  implementation  than  any  other  Client/ 
Server  solution. 

Only  BPCS  Client/Server  is  generated  specifically  for 
Unix,  so  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  Unix 
servers  and  the  ease  of  Windows  clients. 

The  world's  major  corporations  are  using  SSA  products 
and  global  support  in  over  7000  sites  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

Shouldn't  we  be  talking? 

ONE  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE 


SSA 


©  1995  M  C  Eschcr/Cordon  Art  Baarn  -  Holland.  All  rights  reserved.  ©  1995  System  Software  Associates,  Inc.  BPCS  is  a  trademark  of  SSA.  Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Unix  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.  Windo 


a  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation. 


Now  that  you  know  your  goal, 
we  introduce  the  way  to  achieve  it 


Today’s  marketplace  doesn’t  accept  excuses. 

If  your  information  systems  can’t  quickly  adapt 
to  your  customers’  changing  needs,  you  could 
be  history. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on 
underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF.™  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 
software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach"  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

“Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features!’  -  PSI  Energy 

“Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money’.’  -  State  of  Missouri 

“TI provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  complexities  of  developing  a 
client/server  application!’  -Travelers  Insurance 


growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 


The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 
and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2300. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 

Texas 

Instruments 


Indeed,  integrating  data  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  challenges  many  financial  firms 
face.  According  to  Oulton,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  project  has  been 
trying  to  standardize  data  in  a  data 
warehouse.  For  example,  two  different 
loan-application  processing  systems 
identified  the  same  credit  product 
differently — one  used  a  five-charac¬ 
ter  alphanumeric  field;  the  other,  a 
three-digit  numeric  field.  As  a  result, 
CoreStates  has  implemented  a  “data 
interrogation”  process  that  requires 
users  to  notify  everyone  when  adding 
a  new  product  code  into  the  database. 
“This  has  been  a  real  challenge  for 
the  users,”  Oulton  admits,  “because 
they  may  have  to  wait  a  bit  before 
they  can  make  changes.” 

When  firms  have  diversified  busi¬ 
ness  units,  integration  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult.  At  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank,  for  example,  data  ware¬ 
housing  and  decision-support  sys¬ 
tems  are  critical  to  several  of  the 
firm’s  divisions,  including  worldwide 
import  and  export  finance,  global 


Leading  the 
Market 

At  Nike  Securities  LP, 
serving  the  customer 
includes  supporting 
its  systems 

If  you  think  supporting  your  own 
creaky  legacy  systems  is  difficult, 
imagine  what  Jerry  Conner’s  job 
must  be  like.  As  the  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  Nike  Securities 
LP,  a  4-year-old  financial  services 
firm  in  Lisle,  Ill.,  Conner  doesn’t  have 
to  worry  about  internal  legacy  sys- 


trading  and  credit  card  operations. 
To  integrate  and  manage  various  sys¬ 
tems  around  the  world,  Chase  ad¬ 
heres  to  a  strict  standards-based  ap¬ 
proach.  “We’ve  had  a  corporate  data 


JONATHAN  VAUGHAN:  “The  first  simplistic  assumption  is  that  every  user  would  want  the  most 
powerful  tool  possible.  ” 


terns.  It’s  the  legacy  systems  of  many 
of  Nike’s  customers  that  keep  Con¬ 
ner  busy. 

Nike  is  in  the  wholesale  business 
of  selling  investment  products  to  bro¬ 
kers  and  dealers  that  in  turn  offer 
them  to  individual  investors.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  process  of  implement¬ 
ing  a  client/server-based  architecture 
built  around  a  standardized  Sybase 
system.  Currently,  a  back-office  com¬ 
puting  system  that  handles  order-pro- 
cessing  and  accounting  applications  is 
up  and  running,  including  SQL  Server 
installed  on  HP  9000  machines.  Next, 
Conner  hopes  to  distribute  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  back-office  system  to 
the  desktops  of  employees.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  Nike  plans  to  provide  customers 
with  online  access  to  financial  product 
information. 


architecture  in  place  for  some  years 
now,”  says  Jonathan  Vaughan,  the 
vice  president  of  applied  technology 
at  Chase’s  data  center  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Sybase  is  the  standard  LAN  data¬ 
base  because  it  is  scalable  from  desk¬ 
tops  and  servers  to  the  massively 
parallel  system  used  by  credit  card 
operations. 

In  a  global  environment,  reconcil¬ 
ing  data  integrated  from  a  variety  of 
sources  can  be  a  particularly  difficult 
proposition  because  of  differing  time 
zones.  When  everything  was  pro¬ 
cessed  on  a  single  mainframe,  time 
was  moot  in  that  it  was  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  the  order  of  transactions  and 
how  they  related  to  one  another.  As 
data  is  distributed  and  replicated 
across  time  zones,  it  can  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  correct  sequence 
of  transactions  because  today  is  al¬ 
ready  tomorrow  in  Japan.  “If  you  look 
at  a  portfolio  from  a  global  perspec¬ 
tive,”  says  Vaughan,  “dates  have  to 
be  recorded  so  that  the  real  time  se¬ 
quence  of  events  can  be  re-created.” 
Otherwise,  figuring  out  the  correct 
total  in  a  business  report  can  be  a 
monumental  undertaking. 

However  financial  firms  decide  to 
integrate  their  dispersed  data  and 
systems,  the  fact  remains  that  users 
must  deal  with  the  result.  In  addition 
to  any  potential  technical  difficulties, 
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According  to  Conner,  many  of  Nike’s 
competitors  in  the  asset-management 
and  capital-markets  business  distribute 
information  to  their  broker/  dealer  cus¬ 
tomers  with  technology  that’s  10  years 
old.  “Typically,  their  systems  work  in 
much  the  same  way  as  CompuServe,” 
Conner  asserts.  “People  use  a  dumb 
terminal  to  dial  in  and  make  inquiries 
and  get  a  file  printout  at  their  desks.” 

Moving  to  a  client/server  system 
will  allow  Nike  to  establish  sophisti¬ 
cated  links  with  its  customers.  “We’d 
like  to  have  ISDN-type  connections  so 
our  customers  can  access  our  network 
but  do  the  processing  on  their  own 
machines,”  Conner  says.  Customers 
could  get  timely  information  regard¬ 
ing  portfolios,  historical  prices  and 
products.  Eventually,  Conner  hopes 
that  customers  will  be  able  to  place 


individual  preferences  and  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  information  overload  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  for  IS  to  take  into 
consideration  when  designing  and 
implementing  systems. 

For  example,  Chase  developed  a 
three-tiered  client/server  architec¬ 
ture  consisting  of  layers  for  presen¬ 
tation,  business  logic  and  data  man¬ 
agement.  The  overriding  goal  of  the 
various  client/server  initiatives  is  to 
enable  Chase  to  get  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  customers  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  different  operations.  “In 
this  way,  we  can  add  value  to  the  in¬ 
formation  that  we  already  have  and 
improve  customer  service,”  Vaugh¬ 
an  contends.  To  accommodate  a  di¬ 
verse  end-user  population,  custom¬ 
ized  decision-support  systems  and 
tools  such  as  Powersoft  Corp.’s  Power¬ 
Builder  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Excel 
allow  a  range  of  users  to  access  in¬ 
formation  either  through  ad  hoc  or 
structured  queries.  “The  first  sim¬ 
plistic  assumption  is  that  every  user 
would  want  the  most  powerful  tool 
possible,”  Vaughan  says.  “We’ve  found 
that  there  are  classes  of  users  who 
need  a  more  structured  environment 
in  order  to  view  data  more  effectively.” 

At  CoreStates,  “we  have  three  sets 
of  users  who  have  distinctly  different 
needs,  but  we  didn’t  want  to  train 
people  to  use  multiple  tools,”  Oulton 


JERRY  CONNER:  tighter  customer  links 


their  orders  from  their  desktops  in¬ 
stead  of  phoning  them  in.  As  a  result, 
the  order  process  will  be  quicker  and 
the  chance  of  mistakes  will  be  mini¬ 
mized,  according  to  Conner. 


says.  Executives  generally  want  sum¬ 
marized  data  that  they  can  drill  down 
into  for  further  detail.  Analysts  are 
essentially  power  users  who  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  ad  hoc  tools.  And  then 
there’s  a  level  in  between,  who  may 
start  with  summarized  data  but  even¬ 
tually  migrate  to  ad  hoc  query  tools. 
The  SAS  front  end  allows  each  type 
of  user  to  get  data  with  the  detail  lev¬ 
el  they  need.  Although  still  in  devel¬ 
opment,  CoreStates’  client/server- 
based  system  is  expected  to  be  rolled 
out  to  100  users  by  the  end  of  1995. 

When  it  comes  to  combating  infor¬ 
mation  overload,  the  Bank  of  Boston 
has  found  that  filtering  capabilities 
are  an  effective  weapon.  “Technolo¬ 
gy  does  allow  you  to  offer  people  a 
deluge  of  information,  so  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  build  in  some  flexibility  so 
traders  can  look  at  what’s  relevant 
to  them,”  says  Scullen.  One  tool  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  trading  floor  is  Panora¬ 
ma,  a  screen-management  applica¬ 
tion  from  IXI  Corp.  that  helps  filter 
information.  Using  it,  an  exchange 
trader  dealing  in  German  marks  and 
Japanese  yen,  for  example,  can  quick¬ 
ly  flip  between  screens  displaying 
relevant  information  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  weed  through  data  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  or  the  British  pound. 

The  CBOE,  meanwhile,  is  imple¬ 
menting  a  system  that  will  allow 


Among  Nike’s  customers  are  bro¬ 
ker/dealer  firms  such  as  AG  Edwards 
and  Kemper  Securities.  While  some 
customers  have  very  sophisticated  in¬ 
ternal  systems,  others  are  far  from 
the  cutting  edge.  “It’s  really  a  mixed 
bag  as  far  as  systems  go,”  says  Con¬ 
ner.  “Some  of  our  customers  can  link 
with  our  client/server  environment, 
but  others  still  operate  in  practically 
an  XT  mode  where  client/server  won’t 
run.”  As  a  result,  Nike  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  those  that  still  use 
dial-in  and  dumb  terminals. 

But  Conner  remains  optimistic  that 
customers  will  eventually  adopt  newer 
technologies.  “Hopefully,  we  will  offer 
enough  features  and  benefits  to  con¬ 
vince  them  to  invest  in  technology  that 
will  let  them  get  information  quicker.” 

~M.  Santosus 


traders  on  the  floor  to  reconfigure 
their  screens  to  display  only  the  in¬ 
formation  they  need,  including  mar¬ 
ket  data  from  other  exchanges.  Right 
now,  traders  are  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  tabs  on  market  information  even 
though  it’s  not  displayed  continuous¬ 
ly.  “With  the  new  system,  traders  will 
be  able  to  paste  important  data  on  a 
screen  that  will  be  updated  constant¬ 
ly,”  says  O’Connell,  enabling  a  much 
more  efficient  use  of  screen  space. 

Finally,  as  in  most  information-de¬ 
pendent  industries,  security  has  be¬ 
come  a  top  concern.  At  the  CBOE, 
for  instance,  O’Connell  now  has  to 
contend  with  security  issues  that 
were  nonexistent  when  the  exchange 
relied  on  leased  lines  with  industry- 
specific  protocols  that  were  difficult 
to  tap.  Open-systems  technology — 
in  particular  Unix,  TCP/IP  and  Inter¬ 
net  access — can  leave  the  exchange 
vulnerable.  Today,  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  ensuring  that  paths  for 
receiving  and  sending  data  are  dupli¬ 
cated  in  a  client/server  environment. 
In  addition,  says  O’Connell,  “we  now 
have  to  consider  things  such  as  in¬ 
telligent  routers  and  firewalls  that 
normally  wouldn’t  be  part  of  a  project.” 

Nevertheless,  in  an  industry  that 
lives  and  dies  by  its  information,  no 
one  disputes  that  such  additional  ef¬ 
forts  are  worthwhile.  ESI 
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Yours  is  a  herculean  task.  You’re 
1  constantly  bombarded  by  users  who 
want  more  speed,  better  applications  and  greater 
integration  ...  and  they  want  it  now.  In  turn, 
you’re  facing  tight  budgets  and  possibly  a 
downsized  support  staff.  It’s  time  to  demand 
more  out  of  those  who  support  you  ...  GTE. 


The  World  Class  Network  from  GTE  can 


offer  you.  Tap  into  it,  and  you’ll 
find  a  spectrum  of  bandwidth 
options,  a  strong  infrastructure, 
affordable  pricing  alternatives 
and  invaluable  service  offerings, 


including  24-hour  maintenance  support. 


WHILE  YOU’RE  LOOKING  OUT  FOR  HUNDREDS 
OF  USERS,  WHO’S  LOOKING  OUT  FOR  YOU? 


Through  The  World  Class  Network,  you  can 
access  an  army  of  engineers  and  consultants  who 
can  help  you  answer  user  demands.  We’ll  assist 
you  in  developing  integrated  solutions,  with 


your  needs  as  our  only  special  interest 
We  can  work  within  your 
walls,  if  you  so  choose,  and  I 


always  within  your  budget. 


What’s  more,  we’ll  work  with 


you  to  establish  a  three-  to  five-year  plan  that 
will  help  you  grow  and  stay  competitive. 

This  is  just  a  small  part  of  what 


So  the  next  time  you’re  asked  to  move 
mountains,  get  some  added  muscle  from  The 
World  Class  Network.  It  can  change  the  way  you 
work,  and  change  the  way  you  live.  Find  out  more 
today  by  calling  1-800-GTE-4WCN  (483-4926). 


Ask  for  extension  303.  To  receive  information 


immediately  via  fax,  simply  request  document 

DATAEQP-1.  Find  out  Call  for  a  free  copy  of 

The  World  Class  Network 
interactive 

why  it’s  amazing  what  you  game.  It  will  ^ 

open  your 

i  .  |  npi  i  i  mind  and 

can  do  with  The  World  your  desktop  to 

the  power  of  this  advanced 

Class  Network  from  GTE.  telecommunications  network. 


The:  World  Class  Network 
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SERVICING  THE  DESKTOP 


The  World  Class  Network  is  a  service  mark  of  GTE  Service  Corporation.  Services  available  in  select  GTE  areas.  ©1995  GTE  Service  Corporation. 
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COVER  STORY:  CLIENT/SERVER 


: 


The  scope  of  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital’s  whole- 
enterprise,  client/server  systems  overhaul  was 
unprecedented  in  1989.  But  careful  planning,  a  strong 
architecture  and  sound  management  techniques  have 
produced  bottom-line  paybacks  for  the  Boston  institution. 


OHN  GLASER  PEERS  across  the  podium  at  a  sea  of 
skeptics  assembled  for  a  recent  health-care  IT  confer¬ 
ence.  With  just  24  color  transparencies  and  one  hour,  the 
Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital  IS  director  hopes  to  persuade  his 
peers  that  an  industrial-strength  client/server  network  running  90 
major  applications  and  linking  4,200  clients  and  7,300  users  enter¬ 


prisewide  is  possible.  He  knows  what 
they  are  thinking.  It’s  a  budget  buster. 
The  throughput  isn’t  there.  You  can’t 
manage  it.  Such  doubts  are  under¬ 
standable  from  CIOs,  the  biggest  crit¬ 
ics  of  client/server  hyperbole. 

In  1989,  executives  at  Boston-based 
Brigham  were  similarly  unsure  that 
the  technology  could  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  meet  their  needs.  But  six 
years  and  several  lessons  later,  they 
have  their  proof.  The  Brigham  staff 


now  know  that  client/server  is  neither 
a  panacea  nor  a  weak-kneed  main¬ 
frame  substitute.  Its  successful  imple¬ 
mentation  hinges  more  on  good  man¬ 
agement  techniques  and  architecture 
design  than  on  the  technology  itself. 

But  back  in  1989,  for  all  they  knew, 
no  one  in  health  care  or  elsewhere 
had  ever  pulled  off  such  a  large-scale 
system.  There  was  no  one  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  or  derive  comfort 
from,  says  Jay  B.  Pieper,  senior  vice 
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JOHN  GLASER  presided  over  Brigham  and  Women’s  ground-breaking,  enterprisewide  client/server 
migration.  At  the  time,  there  were  no  models  to  follow. 
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JAY  PIEPER:  “We  resisted  throwing  all  our  resources  at  the  new  platform  just  to  make  a  date. 


The  Plan 

The  input  of  the  outside  experts  and 
the  executive  commitment  set  the 
stage  for  initial  planning.  A  project 
of  this  scope  and  duration  begs  divi¬ 
sion  into  shorter,  less  intimidating 
stages.  Glaser  conceived  three  phas- 


A  “DROP-DEAD  GROUP”  OF  EXPERT 
ADVISERS  FOUND  14  RISK  FACTORS  THAT 
COULD  STOP  THE  PROJECT  COLD.  BUT 
THERE  WAS  NO  WAY  TO  ANTICIPATE  AND 
PREPARE  FOR  EVERY  POSSIBLE  RISK. 

president,  CFO  and  Glaser’s  boss.  But  the 
opportunities  represented  by  the  technology 
overrode  fear  of  the  untried,  and  a  small  nu¬ 
cleus  of  decision  makers — Pieper,  Glaser 
and  then-CEO  Dr.  H.  Richard  Nesson — chose 
to  pursue  client/server  as  their  new  enter¬ 
prisewide  platform. 

The  technology  was  the  apparent  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  existing  Data  General  minicom¬ 
puter  platform,  which  was  nearly  maxed  out 


in  capacity.  Brigham  needed  greater  scalabil¬ 
ity  and  power  to  run  the  next  wave  of  com¬ 
pute-intensive  clinical  applications  that  were 
becoming  de  rigueur  for  1990s  health  care: 
systems  able  to  retain  all  clinical  data  for  ev¬ 
ery  patient  record,  to  advise  physicians  on 
possible  diagnoses  and  treatments,  and  to 
automatically  scan  for  and  alert  clinicians  to 
potential  patient-threatening  events.  The 
hospital  also  wanted  to  add  access  for  the 
growing  number  of  clinicians  who  treat  out¬ 
patients  off  campus.  (See  “Uncertain  Diagno¬ 
sis,”  CIO,  May  1, 1994.) 

Brigham’s  executive  trio  discussed  their 
client/server  notions  with  outside  experts,  in¬ 
cluding  such  academic  luminaries  as  Jim 
Cash,  chairman  of  the  M.B.A.  program  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School.  Seven  reviews  took 
place,  with  business  and  technology  experts 
expounding  on  the  scheme’s  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess.  They  agreed  that  client/server  was  the 
way  to  go,  “but  they  challenged  the 
coherence  of  our  thinking,”  Glaser 
notes.  A  “drop-dead  group”  of  expert 
advisers  found  14  risk  factors  that 
could  stop  the  project  cold.  But  there 
was  no  way  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  every  possible  risk.  The  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  experts  suggested,  was  to 
approach  the  client/server  migration 
like  a  research  and  development 
project. 

R&D  endeavors  and  other  projects 
with  high  risk  factors  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  precise  PERT  charts 
and  timetables.  “If  you  have  all  these 
deadlines  and  timetables  and  you  go 
wrong,  your  credibility  goes  walking 
out  the  door,”  Glaser  says.  Instead, 
the  Brigham  team  agreed  to  take  a 
less  precise  approach,  in  which  it 
didn’t  matter  as  much  if  they  ran  into 
trouble  as  long  as  they  had  some  idea 
of  how  to  extricate  themselves.  For 
example,  if  throughput  turned  out  to 
be  inadequate,  they  could  run  appli¬ 
cations  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXcluster.  “That’s  an  example  of  an 
exit  path  that  preserved  some  of  the 
investment,”  Glaser  says. 
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es:  analysis  and  prototyping,  limited  deploy¬ 
ment  and  full  conversion.  Each  phase  was 
further  subdivided.  “John  was  good  at  pro¬ 
viding  shorter,  reachable  milestones,”  says 
Robert  Beckley,  director  of  technology  plan¬ 
ning.  Focusing  several  years  out  on  a  4,200- 
node  network  would  have  been  a  mistake. 
“We  looked  ahead  at  a  two-week  span.” 

The  basic  stipulations  for  the  migration 
process  were  zero  tolerance  for  downtime — 
an  obvious  necessity  in  a  hospital  setting — 
and  that  the  project  could  not  jeopardize  cur¬ 
rent  IT  operations  and  ongoing  development. 
“We  insisted  on  leaving  IS  people  free  to 
work  on  advances  in  existing  systems  and  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  to  throw  all  resources 
at  the  new  platform  just  to  make  a  date,” 
Pieper  says. 

In  fact,  legacy  systems  were  updated  right 
up  until  a  few  months  before  their  scheduled 
conversions.  The  Data  General  minis  were  al¬ 
so  upgraded.  “It  was  important  to  meet  exist¬ 
ing  needs,  and  we  doubled  the  size  of  the  mi¬ 
nis  and  added  capability  during  new-platform 
development,”  Beckley  says.  But  there  was 
still  considerable  pressure  to  finish  the  job — 
any  additional  users  on  the  minis  would  have 
crippled  the  system  and  affected  services.  “If 
we  had  missed  [our  revised  deadline]  by  a 
year,  it  would  have  been  catastrophic.” 

Beckley  was  part  of  a  four-person  team 
assigned  to  develop  crucial  enhance¬ 
ments  to  Open  M,  an  integrated  data- 
base-management  and  application-develop¬ 
ment  environment  from  InterSystems  Corp. 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  team’s  goal  was  to 
allow  the  then-limited  Open  M  to  accommo¬ 
date  hundreds  of  servers  and  thousands  of 
nodes  while  managing  data-cache  integrity. 
Though  larger  numbers  of  staff  would  work  on 
the  desktop  environment,  new  applications 
and  application  conversions,  Glaser  wanted 
this  core  development  team  to  be  small. 

“Bold  change  doesn’t  come  out  of  commit¬ 
tees,”  Glaser  contends.  A  small  number 
works  best,  provided  the  talent  is  top  flight 
and  the  members  have  a  deep  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  interdependency.  Glaser  co-located 
the  hospital  and  InterSystems  team  mem¬ 
bers  and  managed  them  with  care.  “You  need 
good  antennae  to  know  how  they  are  getting 
along.  Their  egos  are  not  trivial,  and  you 
need  to  feed  them  like  a  coal-burning  engine 
on  a  train.” 

Staff  clinicians  and  administrators  were  al¬ 
so  integral  to  the  plan,  offering  input  on  their 
needs  and  desired  functionality.  “The  in¬ 


volvement  of  clinicians  in  building  this  was 
intense,”  says  Dr.  Anthony  Komaroff,  direc¬ 
tor  of  general  medicine  and  primary  care.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  were  no  painful  surprises 
when  the  systems  went  live  because  they 
had  been  “checked  out  by  demanding  physi¬ 
cians.”  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  were  just 
what  the  doctors  ordered. 

“I’ve  been  one  of  the  people  involved  since 
day  one,”  says  Christine  Collins,  director  of 
patient  access  services.  Collins’  chief  con¬ 
cerns  were  user-friendliness  and  data  integri- 


ROBERT  BECKLEY:  “If 

we  had  missed  our  re¬ 
vised  deadline  by  a  year,  it 
would  have  been  catas¬ 
trophic.  ” 


W, 


fE  MAKE  CLIENT/SERVER  SOUND 
SO  DETERMINISTIC— THAT  YOU  HAVE  TO 
EMPOWER  END  USERS  AND  GO  WITH  A 
GUI— BUT  THAT’S  A  MANAGER’S  CALL.” 

- John  Glaser 


ty,  both  of  which  have  been  addressed  in  the 
new  platform.  Known  around  the  hospital  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  administrative 
managers  in  getting  what  she  wants  from  IS, 
Collins  proffers  this  advice:  “Users  need  to 
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How 


understand  what  they  want;  they  need  to  do 
research  and  benchmark.  Before  you  ask 
someone  to  program  something,  you  should 
understand  the  flow  of  the  process  and  how  it 
would  be  done  manually.  And  the  user  needs 
to  follow  through  with  the  systems  request 
100  percent.  Don’t  let  IS  run  away  with  it.” 

Several  architecture  decisions  made  in 
the  planning  phase  contributed  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  eventual  success  of 
the  project.  Homogeneity  was  the  first.  The 
servers  and  nodes  would  all  be  Intel  Corp.- 
based  PCs.  Open  M  would  handle  the  data- 
base-server  chores  while  Novell  Inc.  Net¬ 
Ware  would  take  care  of  the  desktop  ap¬ 
plications.  This  relative  homogeneity  would 
make  network  management  far  easier  than  in 
architectures  with  multiple  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  protocols  and  multiple  vendors’ 


to  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  CFOs 


Presenting  a  convincing  case  for  IT  investment 
is  a  fine  art.  Jay  B.  Pieper,  Brigham  and 
Women’s  senior  vice  president  and  CFO, 
has  the  following  advice  for  CIOs  who  want 
to  brush  up  on  their  skills. 


Y 


rou  need  to  relate  technology  issues  to  business  issues,  but  to  do 
that  you  need  a  boss  who  relates  the  business  issues  to  you. 
When  you  sit  in  a  closet,  how  are  you  supposed  to  know?  If  the 
CFO  doesn’t  voluntarily  provide  this  information,  then  the  CIO  should 
consider  it  necessary  to  extract  that  information.  If  it’s  not  the  CFO’s 
highest  priority,  then  get  it  elsewhere  in  the  organization. 

“Where  CIOs  often  go  wrong  is  not  including  in  their  thinking  all  the 
cost  components.  CFOs  aren’t  forgiving  when  you  give  two-thirds  of  the 
story.  You  need  to  include  capital  costs  and  ongoing  operating  expense, 
and  you  must  really  be  concerned  about  maintenance  and  service  (in¬ 
cluding  training  and  helping  the  user  after  the  system  is  installed).  It’s  a 
more  important  concern  in  client/server  because  these  costs  are  more 
extensively  incurred  outside  the  glass  house.  IS  needs  to  go  beyond  the 
wall  to  provide  that,  so  it’s  easier  to  understate  it  badly. 

“It’s  also  important  to  be  thoughtful  about  internal  controls  that  as¬ 
sure  people  of  the  data’s  integrity.  In  client/server,  you’ll  split 
databases  and  permit  similar  databases  to  be  used  independently.  Tell 
CFOs  how  you  will  keep  that  data  under  control.  If  you  just  let  us 
imagine  it,  you’re  likely  to  come  up  negative.” 


databases  (see  related  story,  Page  52). 

The  choice  of  Open  M  also  enabled  an 
easy  conversion  of  existing  applications.  A 
utility  existed  that  would  automatically 
translate  all  systems  from  the  current  Medi- 
tech  MIIS  operating  system  to  Open  M.  IS 
originally  tried  reengineering  applications, 
but  after  six  months  of  that,  they  realized  it 
would  take  the  rest  of  the  decade  to  finish. 
They  wisely  switched  to  the  translator. 

Glaser  made  some  unconventional  choices 
about  user  empowerment  and  graphical  inter¬ 
faces.  He  didn’t  want  much  to  do  with  either. 
“We  make  client/server  sound  so  determinis¬ 
tic — that  you  have  to  empower  end  users  and 
go  with  a  GUI — but  that’s  a  manager’s  call,” 
he  contends.  The  bulk  of  the  users,  particular¬ 
ly  those  with  heads-down  tasks,  did  not  need 
“empowerment” — floppy  drives  and  end-user 
development  tools.  Similarly,  for  many  of  the 
hospital’s  applications,  GUIs  are  irrele¬ 
vant.  “It  depends  on  how  you  want  to 
use  your  processing,  but  GUIs  can  use 
up  a  lot  of  your  capability.” 


The  Migration 

Client/server  skills  are  still  a  coveted 
commodity,  but  six  years  ago  they  were 
as  rare  as  on-time  product  releases. 
Brigham’s  systems  software  people 
had  to  pick  up  the  skills  as  they  devel¬ 
oped  Open  M.  Programmers  had  to 
learn  how  to  partition  an  application 
across  the  network,  and  they  faced  a 
steep  learning  curve  with  GUI  tools 
and  event-driven  development.  Sys¬ 
tems  operators  needed  to  master  the 
complexity  of  configuring  network 
machines. 

A  portion  of  the  staff  attended 
“client/server  school,”  but  as  often 
happens,  few  got  to  apply  that  training 
until  trouble  hit.  “Then  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  stumbling  around  and  ‘Three 
Stooges  Syndrome,”’  Glaser  says. 
Overall,  it  took  longer  for  IS  to  be¬ 
come  a  well-oiled  client/server  ma¬ 
chine  than  he  would  have  liked. 

The  biggest  delay  factor,  however, 
was  the  need  to  balance  resources  be¬ 
tween  the  migration  and  maintaining 
and  enhancing  existing  operations.  IS 
consciously  made  the  project  late  in 
order  to  put  out  fires  and  avoid  adding 
staff.  Glaser  admits  it  was  difficult  to 
know  how  hard  to  push  the  accelerator 
in  the  drive  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
systems  suffered  a  month  of  instability 
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when  IS  converted  more  appli¬ 
cations  than  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  was  ready  to  handle.  The 
new  physicians’  order-entry  ap¬ 
plication  in  particular  taxed  the 
network  with  its  surprisingly 
high  transaction  demand.  At 
the  same  time,  IS  was  con¬ 
tending  with  client  rollouts 
that  more  than  doubled  the  to¬ 
tal  number  annually,  from  720 
nodes  in  1992  to  1,700  in  1993 
to  3,900  by  the  end  of  1994. 

In  the  end,  Brigham  missed 
its  deadline  three  times.  “In 
1989,  we  estimated  we’d  be 
done  at  the  end  of  1992 — but 
what  the  hell  did  we  know 
then?”  Glaser  says.  The  date 
changed  to  the  end  of  1993,  then 
to  late  1994.  The  final  major 
application  conversion  actually 
took  place  in  early  spring  1995. 

Cost  projections  were  more 
on  target.  The  current  amor¬ 
tized  capital  cost  per  node  is 
$3,500,  while  the  projected  cost 
was  $3,100.  Cumulative  capital 
costs  for  the  new  platform 
reached  $11  million,  but  that 
included  normal  growth  of  the 
institution. 

The  new  platform  could  have 
decreased  operating  costs  (though  that  was 
not  one  of  its  objectives).  But  that  was  offset 
by  IS  staff  increases  necessitated  by  the  facil¬ 
ity’s  growth.  Though  overall  IS  staffing  has 
doubled  to  92,  the  computer-room  count  of  op¬ 
erators  is  the  same  as  it  was  seven  years  ago. 
Glaser  says  that  if  care  hadn’t  been  taken  to 
avoid  a  heterogeneous  architecture,  the  over¬ 
use  of  GUIs  and  unwarranted  end-user  em¬ 
powerment,  staffing  costs  easily  could  have 
gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  Results 

Cost  comparisons  are  among  the  chief  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  platform’s  success.  Similarly  sized 
hospitals  spend  25  to  50  percent  more  operat¬ 
ing  their  systems  than  does  Brigham  and 
Women’s,  according  to  Pieper.  The  CFO  ad¬ 
mits  to  the  difficulty  of  quantifying  a  payback 
for  a  project  like  the  platform  conversion. 
“Our  growth  has  come  without  adding  [hospi¬ 
tal  staff],  and  that  productivity  enhancement  is 
in  part  permitted  by  the  systems,”  he  notes. 
But  since  the  computing  costs  Brigham  less 
than  it  does  competitors,  “I  don’t  want  to  even 


<Sfj6 


DR.  ANTHONY  KOMAROFF:  The  hospital  would  be  crippled  without  the  new  platform. 


invest  in  figuring  out  a  more  precise  ROI.”  In¬ 
stead,  Pieper  prefers  to  evaluate  the  platform 
by  what  the  users  think  of  it. 

Brigham’s  system  is  well  respected  in  the 
industry,  and  the  institution  has  achieved  a 
head  start  on  the  distributed  computing  path 
that  most  hospitals  are  now  following,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Page,  executive  director  of  the 
Healthcare  Information  and  Management  Sys- 


S, 


SIMILARLY  SIZED  HOSPITALS  SPEND 
25  TO  50  PERCENT  MORE  OPERATING  THEIR 
SYSTEMS  THAN  DOES  BRIGHAM  AND 
WOMEN’S,  ACCORDING  TO  PIEPER. 


terns  Society  in  Chicago.  But  Page  agrees  that 
regardless  of  the  technology,  the  platform’s 
success  hinges  on  satisfying  users,  who  can 
be  a  tough  lot  to  please  in  health  care. 

If  user  opinion  and  usage  rates  are  a  bell- 
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B  RIGHAM  IS  CURRENTLY  MERGING  WITH 
BOSTON’S  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 
CREATING  THE  STATE’S  THIRD-LARGEST 
EMPLOYER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST  HEALTH-CARE  PROVIDERS. 


wether  of  success,  then  Brigham’s  client/serv¬ 
er  platform  is  a  keeper.  “It  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  function  without  it,”  physician  Komaroff 
says.  Electronic  medical  records,  test  results, 
notes  from  visits  and  hospitalization  sum¬ 
maries  are  all  accessible  from  any  one  of  4,200 
terminals  and  via  dial-up.  E-mail,  too,  has  be¬ 
come  integral  to  physicians’  daily  practice.  On 
call  over  the  weekend,  Komaroff  might  see 
10  patients  under  the  care  of  his  colleagues. 
“In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  I’d  have  to 
write  notes  to  my  colleagues  to  update  them. 
Here,  I  type  a  note  in  the  patient’s  electronic 
record,  hit  a  hot  key,  and  it’s  e-mailed  to  the 
physician.” 


The  platform’s  cross-departmental  elec¬ 
tronic  records  make  a  difference  in  pa¬ 
tient  care  and  costs  as  well.  Searching 
for  paper  records  created  across  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  such  a  horrendous  consumer  of  clini¬ 
cians’  time  that  it  can  impair  the  quality  of 
care  and  drive  up  costs.  “If  I  want  to  know  if  a 
patient  had  a  particular  blood  test  done,  I’d 
have  to  find  a  chart  and  flip  through  every 
page,”  Komaroff  says.  “I’m  not  going  to  be  as 
careful  if  it’s  3  a.m.  and  I  have  three  very 
sick  patients.  I  might  chuck  it  and  order  the 
test  to  be  done  again.” 

The  platform  also  allows  administrators  to 
improve  service  to  patients  and  families.  A 
surgical  liaison  system  for  scheduling  proce¬ 
dures  across  34  operating  rooms  records  date 
and  time  of  patient  operations,  expected  ar¬ 
rival  time  in  recovery  rooms,  whether  the  pa¬ 
tient  brought  in  a  coat,  how  many  suitcases, 
etc.  It  also  keeps  tabs  on  where  the  patient’s 
family  is  waiting,  how  long  they’ve  been  there 
or  whether  they  need  to  be  telephoned  at 
home  or  work.  These  details  allow  admitting 
staff  to  provide  anxious  family  members  and 
friends  with  prompt  answers,  efficient  service 


Taming  the 
Beast 

The  key  to  effective 
network  management  is 
to  not  create  a  monster 
in  the  first  place 

Network  management  is  still 
the  chief  bugaboo  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  client/server  net¬ 
works.  But  the  IS  staff  at  Boston’s 
Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital 
didn’t  let  horrific  visions  of  uniden¬ 
tifiable  server  glitches  or  manual 
software  updates  to  4,200  clients 
scare  them  off.  Their  philosophy 
was,  if  you  architect  the  network 
right — stressing  homogeneity  in 
boxes,  operating  systems  and  data¬ 
base  servers — the  management 
piece  isn’t  so  frightening. 

Similarly,  network  management 


is  more  efficient  when  the  focus  is 
on  network-spanning  processes 
rather  than  wires  and  boxes.  If  pro¬ 
cesses  like  security,  backup  and 
printing  are  designed  to  be  uniform 
across  network  systems,  managers 
can  request  status  data  from  the 
process  or  alter  it — stopping,  start¬ 
ing,  delaying  or  redirecting  it.  For 
example,  with  a  single  security 
system  that  spans  all  applications, 
the  network  manager  could  in¬ 
stantly  change  a  user’s  sole  pass¬ 
word  for  every  application. 

Brigham’s  development  team 
built  three  critical  network-man¬ 
agement  components  into  the 
Open  M  operating  environment. 

An  automated  road  map  tracks, 
splits  and  apportions  data  across 
all  database  servers  while  applica¬ 
tions  are  running.  This  allows  the 
network  manager  to  shift  data 
locations  in  response  to  perfor¬ 
mance  bottlenecks. 

The  second  component  moni¬ 
tors  the  validity  of  data  caches.  If  a 
data  set  is  modified  after  another 


user  has  pulled  up  a  previous  ver¬ 
sion  in  cache,  the  system  will  in¬ 
form  the  user  that  the  cached  ver¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  valid. 

Each  of  35  database  servers  has 
a  shadow  server  functioning  as  a 
“hot  backup.”  To  maintain  up-to- 
the-second  redundancy,  the  shad¬ 
ows  mirror  each  transaction  done 
on  the  primary  servers. 

The  simpler  network  gaffes — 
process  interruptions,  program  re¬ 
boots  and  missing  data  imports — 
are  healed  by  the  network  itself 
without  intervention  from  a  man¬ 
ager.  Seventy  percent  of  errors  are 
taken  care  of  this  way. 

Another  tool  Brigham  and  Wom¬ 
en’s  staff  rely  on  is  an  internally 
developed  “airline  screen,”  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  airport  monitors  that 
list  flight  arrival  and  departure 
times.  This  single-screen  visual 
interface  reports  the  status  of 
servers,  shadows,  routers,  key  cli¬ 
ents  and  the  physical  layer  of  the 
network. 

-R.  Pastore 
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Since  We  Introduced  The  Complete 
COBOL  Solution,  Thousands 
Have  Off-Loaded  Our  Competition. 


“Nothing  else  offers 
as  much  for  the  money” 


CA-Realia  I  Workbench 

The  Complete  Client/server  COBOL  Solution 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Awarded  by  Government  Computer  News,  March  23, 1994. 


( Computer 
StSSOCtATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


From  New  York  to  the  Netherlands, 
companies  are  replacing  their  incomplete 
COBOL  solutions  with  the  one  that’s 
fully  loaded.  CA-Realia®  II  Workbench. 

The  reason  is  simple.  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  is  the  most  comprehensive 
COBOL  client/server  solution  in  the  industry 
One  that  provides  an  unsurpassed  list  of 
benefits  and  features  which  include:  the 
world's  fastest  PC  COBOL  compiler,  a  GUI 


Feature 

CA-Realia  11 
Workbench 

> 

Other  COBOL 
Competitors 

Fully  integrated,  intuitive  programmer's 
workbench 

y 

Debug  both  PC  and  mainframe-based 
programs 

y 

Fast  compiles  and  efficient  execution 

y 

Complete  single-vendor  solution 

y 

Supports  Windows  and  OS/2 

y 

Foundation  for  GUI  Client/server  COBOL 
development  withopenDBMS  access 

y 

What’s  more,  CA-Realia  II  Workbench 
includes  a  complete  mainframe  CICS  emula¬ 
tor  for  no  extra  charge.  And,  all  the  features 
of  the  workbench  apply  to  CICS  programs  as 
well  as  batch. 

So  whether  you're  in  a  Windows  or  OS/2 
environment,  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  provides 
complete  integration 
with  your  host-based 


editor  and  an  interactive  GUI  debugger  for  code  executing 
on  a  PC  or  mainframe,  and  integrated  lifecycle  manage¬ 
ment.  Plus  a  COBOL-intelligent  program  analyzer  that’s 
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Awarded,  the 
Federal  Applications 
Medal  qf Excellence. 


the  smartest  thing  you’ve  ever  seen. 


The  competition  simply  can't  compete  with  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 

systems.  Which  means  unlike  some  other  COBOL 
solutions,  your  programming  choices  are  never  limited. 


For  A  Self-Running  Demo  And 
A  Free  Copy  Of  The  Secret  of  COBOL  Maintenance. 
call  1-800-434-REAL,  Dept.  201 01. 

And  join  the  thousands  of  companies  who’ve  already  decided  that 
nothing  works  better  than  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 
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CHRISTINE  COLLINS: 

“Users  need  to  be  involved. 
Before  you  ask  someone  to 
program  something,  you 
should  understand  the 
flow  of  the  process  and 
how  it  would  be  done 
manually.  ” 


and  even  such  extras  as  coffee  and  donuts 
while  they  wait.  Typically,  these  services  are 
not  easy  to  provide  in  facilities  as  big  and 
sprawling  as  Brigham  and  Women’s,  which 
spans  four  city  blocks. 


The  Future 

The  final  application  conversion  may 
have  marked  an  end  to  the  migration 
project,  but  the  system  is  far  from  fin¬ 
ished.  “I  don’t  see  us  doing  another 
quantum  leap  like  this  for  some  time,” 
Glaser  says.  But  smaller  changes  are 
already  in  the  works.  Windows  NT 
will  replace  DOS  as  the  server  soft¬ 
ware  upon  which  Open  M  runs,  and 
Microsoft  Workgroup  for  Windows 
will  manage  the  desktop  applications 
and  enable  multitasking.  IS  will  write 
new  applications  in  Visual  Basic 
rather  than  Open  M’s  language  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  advantage  of  the  richer 
Windows  toolset. 

Brigham  is  currently  merging  with 
Boston’s  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  creating  the  state’s  third-largest 
employer  and  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  health-care  providers.  Discus¬ 
sions  are  underway  as  to  which  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  adopted  by  the  combined 
enterprise.  But  industry  observers 
feel  the  outcome  is  fairly  apparent, 
since  Mass  General,  like  many  institu¬ 
tions,  is  burdened  with  islands  of  au¬ 
tomation. 

If  Brigham  and  Women’s  network  is 
extended  to  another  hospital  with  a 
potential  5,000  more  nodes  on  the 
other  side  of  Boston,  will  it  be  any 
easier  to  convince  skeptics  that  this  kind  of 
client/server  system  will  work?  Glaser  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  next  conference  he  ad¬ 
dresses  to  find  out.  In  the  meantime,  the 
proof  is  all  around  him.  K3E1 


Technical  Profile 


Brigham  and  Women’s 
Hospital,  Boston  (a 
teaching  affiliate  of 
Harvard  Medical 
School) 

Beds:  712 

Employees:  8,485 

IS  Staff:  92 

Gross  Revenues:  $612 
million  (fiscal  1994) 

IS  Budget:  $4.2 
million  capital  and  $7 
million  operating 


Users:  7,370, 
accounting  for  40,000 
log-ons  daily  to  Open 
M-based  applications 

Nodes:  4,200  386- 
and  486-based 
Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  clients  (2,300 
simultaneously  active 
at  peak) 

Servers:  35  database 
servers,  each  with  a 
shadow  server;  20 
NetWare  servers;  72 
server/ routers 


Storage:  100GB  of 
primary  fixed  media 

Physical  Network: 

IBM  Token  Ring;  two 
backbone  rings 

Operating  Systems: 

InterSystems  Corp. 
Open  M  database- 
management  environ¬ 
ment,  Novell  Inc.  Net¬ 
Ware,  adding  Microsoft 
Corp.  Windows  NT 
and  Workgroup  for 
Windows 


Applications:  89  inter¬ 
nally  developed  ad¬ 
ministrative,  financial 
and  clinical  systems; 
40  PC-based  applica¬ 
tions  developed  in 
Borland  International 
Inc.  Paradox 

Transaction-Process¬ 
ing  Performance:  At 

peak,  120  transactions 
per  second  and  14,000 
database  accesses  per 
second 
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Stylistic  500 

m  - - - 


Intel486™  DX2  at  50MHz 
2.6  lbs. 

Lithium  Ion  Batteries 
High  Quality  Display 
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COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  MICROELECTRONICS 
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enabling  them  to  instantly  per¬ 
form  complex,  multiple  tasks  from 
data  collection  to  CAD/CAM,  in  a 
Windows®  environment.  And  its 
dramatically  sharp  8"  transmissive 
backlit  LCD  helps  them  make 
better,  more  timely  decisions  on- 
the-spot.  Greatly  increasing  the 
productivity  of  your  entire  mobile 
work  force. 

Equally  important,  the  Stylistic 
500  is  the  only  tablet  PC  powered 

Fujfrsu 


by  standard,  off-the-shelf  Lithium- 
Ion  batteries  and  supports  all  the 
most  popular  operating  systems 
including  MS-DOS  6.2™  and  Windows 
for  Pen  Computing™  Plus  it's  backed 
by  a  full  three-year  warranty  and 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  computer  companies. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  your  upwardly 
mobile  organization,  call  and 
ask  for  more  information  on  the 
Stylistic  500.  You'll  quickly  see 
how  it  wins  the  mobile  computing 
wars.  Hands  down. 

1-800-831-3183 


Our  new  Stylistic  500™  pen- 
based  mobile  computer  does 
precisely  that.  At  just  2.6  lbs 
and  smaller  than  a  clipboard,  it's 
built  for  maximum  portability. 
Yet  it's  powered  by  an  Intel486™ 
DX2-50  microprocessor,  making  it 
the  world's  most  powerful  tablet 
PC.  Giving  your  workers  true 
workstation  computing  power 
where  they  need  it  most.  In  the 
palm  of  their  hands. 

With  its  super  light  weight, 
blazing  speed  and  industry-standard 
architecture,  the  Stylistic  500 
empowers  your  mobile  workers, 


Put  the  whole  world 
in  your  hands. 


is  in  our  speed? 

-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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|K  In  today’s  whirlwind  business  world,  thinking  smart  isn’t  enough.  You  have  to  think,  and  act,  fast. 
Solve  the  problem  on  hand  quickly,  and  you  can  safely  move  on  to  the  next  order  of  business.  Let  the 
problem  linger,  and  the  ice  could  melt. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  management  consulting  firms,  we  draw  from  a  broad  range  of  world-class 
skills,  ideas  and  practices. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  you  to  act  fast  and  be  more  competitive. 


For  example,  working  as  a  team  with  AlliedSignal  Aerospace,  we  developed  a  new  purchasing 
inspection  system  using  client/server  technology.  We  were  up  and  running  three  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
while  saving  $300,000  in  development  costs. 


If  you’re  looking  for  a  consulting  firm  that  gives  you  the  added  value  of  fast  response,  take  action  and 


call  Terry  Ozan  at  (212)773-5610. 


=!l  Ernst  &Young  llp 


SOFTWARE  SUPPORT 


Software  publishers, 
long  resistant  to  turn¬ 


ing  their  customers 
over  to  the  company 
of  strangers,  are  find¬ 
ing  that  third-party 
relationships  can 
provide  a  win-win 
solution  to  issues 
of  technical  support 


ONE  OF  THE  KEY  NOTES  TRUMPETED  BY  MAN- 
agement  gurus  as  essential  to  any  firm’s  song  of 
success  is  to  stay  as  close  to  your  customers  as 
possible.  To  software  publishers,  the  thought  of 
farming  out  something  as  critical  as  technical  support 
traditionally  conjured  up  images  of  building  barriers  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  their  customers.  “Companies 
used  to  view  support  as  a  way  to  keep  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  business,  as  a  way  to  communicate  with 
their  customers  and  get  direct  feedback  about  their 
product,”  says  Joseph  Jacoboni,  president  and  CEO  of 
Software  Support  Inc.  in  Heathrow,  Fla.  “It  was  always 
considered  a  sacred  cow  that  would  never  be  out¬ 
sourced.” 

Now  that  sacred  cow  has  been  let  out  to  graze  in  some¬ 
one  else’s  pasture.  Microsoft  Corp.,  for  example,  hasn’t 
yet  released  Windows  95 ,  but  it  has  already  announced  its 
third-party  support  vendors  for  the  product — Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Keane  Inc.,  MicroAge  Computer  Cen¬ 
ters  Inc.,  Softmart  Inc.  and  Unisys  Corp.  “This  is  the  first 
time  that  we’ve  ever  done  a  public  announcement  of  an 
outsourcing  relationship,”  says  Linda  Glenicki,  general 
manager  for  end  user  support  at  Microsoft. 
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observes  Tarter.  “A  typical  support 
organization  is  inundated  when  there’s 
an  upgrade.” 

That  is  certainly  a  concern  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft  as  it  prepares  for  what  it  sees 
as  one  of  the  largest  launches  in  its 
history.  “With  Windows  95,  we  need 


a  support  structure  in  place  to  meet 
the  expected  launch  spike  that  you 
tend  to  see  when  a  product  first  re¬ 
leases,”  Glenicki  says.  “Partnering 
with  a  number  of  different  vendors 
provides  us  with  the  kind  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  we  would  have  never  been  able  to 


Revenue  growth  among  third-par¬ 
ty  support  companies  reflects  the 
rush  to  farm  out  support.  Upgrade 
Corp.  of  America,  based  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  nearly  doubled  its  revenues  be¬ 
tween  1993  and  1994,  from  $74  mil¬ 
lion  to  about  $140  million. 

“In  the  last  18  months,  there’s  been 
a  collective  agreement  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  publishing  community  that  out¬ 
sourcing  makes  sense,”  says  Julie 
Schoenfeld,  vice  president  of  services 
sales  at  Stream  International  Inc.  in 
Norwood,  Mass.,  a  third-party  sup¬ 
port  company  with  $1.3  billion  in  rev¬ 
enues.  “It  used  to  be  that  when  you 
were  selling  outsourcing,  you’d  have 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  explaining  the 
economics  to  people.  Now  when  soft¬ 
ware  publishers  come  to  us,  they’re 
ready  to  roll.” 

One  reason  for  the  change  of  heart 
is  that  the  software  industry  has 
seen  its  margins  melt  like  a  witch  in 
water.  When  margins  were  fat  and 
discounts  were  slim,  software  com¬ 
panies  boasted  that  support  was  a 
crucial  reason  for  paying  retail  for  a 
software  package.  But  applications 
that  used  to  sell  for  $395  now  sell  for 
$99,  forcing  publishers  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  their  support  services. 

“The  suggested  retail  prices  of 
software  have  fallen  dramatically,” 
says  Jacoboni.  “As  a  result,  the  mar¬ 
gin  dollars  for  software  publishers 
have  decreased  to  the  point  where 
they  can’t  afford  to  give  away  un¬ 
limited  free  support.” 

The  cost  to  a  software  publisher 
for  fielding  a  support  call  under¬ 
scores  that  point:  $20  to  $25  per  call, 
versus  $5  to  $10  for  third-party  ven¬ 
dors,  according  to  Jeffrey  Tarter,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Soft' Letter  in  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Mass.  “Third-party  support 
vendors  are  ruthlessly  efficient,”  he 
says. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  HELPING 
manage  the  bottom  line,  software 
publishers  say  third-party  support 
companies  can  also  help  manage 
the  front  line.  They  can  handle 
the  phones  during  off-peak  hours  and 
step  into  the  breech  when  demand 
gets  hairy.  “Outsourcing  can  smooth 
out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  support,” 


A  Little  Help 
From  Your 
Friends 

Third-party  support 
vendors  offer  a  cohesive 
approach  to  getting  the 
desktop  under  control 

More  and  more,  corporations  are 
turning  to  third  parties  to  take 
over  the  functions  traditional¬ 
ly  routed  to  an  internal  “help  desk” 
and  to  sweep  what’s  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  tangled  web  of  applica¬ 
tions,  networks  and  servers  out 
from  under  their  umbrellas. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  nation’s 
corporations  are  effectively  quantify¬ 
ing  or  controlling  spending  on  PCs 
and  LANs,  according  to  a  1994  study 
by  the  International  Technology  Group 
of  Mountain  View,  Calif.  “Some  corpo¬ 
rations  are  finding  that  the  desktop 
environment  is  out  of  control,”  observes 
Ted  Bullock,  vice  president  of  division 
operations  for  Unisys  Customer  Ser¬ 
vices  Worldwide  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 
“Companies  are  throwing  up  their 
hands  like  never  before  and  saying,  ‘I 
need  some  help.’” 

Often,  those  companies  are  hard 
pressed  to  rationalize  an  organization- 
wide  desktop  environment  that  in¬ 
cludes  networking,  server  and  desktop 
products.  “There  are  a  lot  of  people 
making  a  lot  of  decisions  on  what  they 
do  on  their  desktop,”  says  Bullock. 
“Managers  come  to  us  looking  for 
someone  to  help  them  understand  this 


whole  thing  because  it’s  getting  so 
complex.  It’s  beginning  to  affect  the 
enterprise’s  productivity.” 

The  multivendor  environment  with¬ 
in  many  corporations  can  be  a  headache 
for  users  as  well  as  managers.  As  net¬ 
works  and  PCs  proliferate,  so  do  soft¬ 
ware  packages.  “If  you’re  integrating  a 
Microsoft  application  with  a  Lotus  ap¬ 
plication,  for  example,  Lotus  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  address  an  issue  if  it  believes  it’s 
a  Microsoft  problem,”  explains  Joseph 
Jacoboni,  president  and  CEO  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Support  Inc.  in  Heathrow,  Lla. 
“And  if  Microsoft  believes  it’s  a  Lotus 
problem,  it’s  not  going  to  address  the 
problem,  either.  It  becomes  a  finger¬ 
pointing  exercise.” 

“End  users  often  have  no  single 
place  to  go  to  solve  a  problem,”  says 
Bullock.  “They  have  to  call  each  of 
the  different  vendors — some  that  of¬ 
fer  free  support,  some  that  make  you 
wait  a  long  time  on  their  help  line, 
some  that  have  no  on-site  capability 
and  some  that  have  no  support  struc¬ 
ture  at  all.” 

An  outsourcer  like  Unisys  can  cre¬ 
ate  a  universal  help  desk  tailored  to 
the  software  and  hardware  the  com¬ 
pany  is  running.  Users  are  given  a 
single  800  number  to  call  for  answers 
to  all  their  questions.  Usually  call  re¬ 
ports  are  submitted  to  the  company 
by  the  outsourcer  on  a  monthly  ba¬ 
sis,  a  useful  tool  for  discovering  on¬ 
going  operational  issues  such  as  fail¬ 
ing  hardware  components  or  the  need 
for  more  employee  training. 

Increasingly,  users  will  need  multi¬ 
vendor  resolutions  to  their  problems. 
“The  notion  of  multivendor  support  is 
creating  a  growing  market  for  third-par¬ 
ty  support,”  says  Julie  Schoenfeld,  vice 
president  of  services  sales  at  Stream 
International  Inc.  in  Norwood,  Mass. 
“Reengineering  is  causing  people  to 
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achieve  trying  to  meet  that  support 
peak  entirely  on  our  own.” 

There  are  other  benefits  to  com¬ 
panies  like  Microsoft.  For  one,  it 
doesn’t  have  to  hire  scads  of  people 
only  to  lay  them  off  later  when  de¬ 
mand  for  support  flattens.  “Out¬ 


sourcing  allows  a  software  company 
to  have  the  right  number  of  people 
on  the  phones  at  the  right  time  with¬ 
out  adding  permanent  staff,”  notes 
Peter  O’Dell,  CIO  at  Upgrade  Corp. 
of  America.  In  addition,  software 
publishers  don’t  have  to  divert  mon¬ 


ey  from  product  development  into 
developing  and  maintaining  an  un¬ 
derutilized  support  infrastructure. 
“Customer  support  is  our  sole  rai¬ 
son  d’etre,”  says  Jacoboni.  “As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  can  more  efficiently  manage 
the  ‘metrics’  of  the  business — time 


look  at  their  companies  and  ask,  ‘Should 
we  make  or  should  we  buy?’  When  it 
comes  to  software  support,”  she  says, 
“the  decision  to  buy  usually  wins.” 

“The  problem  is  usually  that  many 
corporations  today  have  not  built  a  co¬ 
hesive  support  structure,”  says  Bul¬ 
lock.  “They’ve  built  it  de  facto,  in  cells. 
We’re  not  seeing  a  uniform  approach, 
because  individual  business  units  or 
departments  are  going  in  their  own  di¬ 
rection.”  Providing  a  cohesive  approach 
is  just  one  way  a  third  party  working 
for  several  vendors  can  solve  problems 
that  a  single  publisher  can’t. 

Another  way  a  third-party  vendor 
can  help  is  to  tell  the  company  exactly 
what  it  owns.  “One  of  the  services  we 
provide  is  an  asset-management  ser¬ 
vice,”  Bullock  says.  “We  go  out  and 
count  everything  they  have,  count  their 
software  licenses,  find  out  what’s  con¬ 
nected  to  what.  That  way,  they  can  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  have  because,  in 
many  cases,  they  don’t  know.”  Unisys 
has  been  offering  third-party  support 


since  the  early  ’80s.  According  to  Bul¬ 
lock,  its  support  operation  is  the 
fastest-growing  segment  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  business. 

Support  pricing  by  software  compa¬ 
nies  is  also  driving  corporations  to¬ 
ward  third-party  vendors,  according  to 
Jacoboni.  “Individual  agreements  from 
each  software  publisher  could  quickly 
run  up  an  annual  support  bill  of  $600 
to  $700  per  user,”  he  says.  “If  corpo¬ 
rations  bought  an  agreement  from  us, 
they’d  pay  $99  for  support  of  all  their 
applications.” 

For  corporations,  third-party  sup¬ 
port  may  offer  another  advantage  over 
the  support  they  might  get  from  a  soft¬ 
ware  publisher:  simpatico.  Software 
publishers,  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
consumers,  may  not  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  corporations.  Outsourcers 
like  Unisys  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
on  the  other  hand,  that  have  been 
in  the  corporate  trenches  for  years 
can  have  a  rapport  with  customers 
that  consumer-oriented  organizations 
don’t  have.  “We  support  Cor¬ 
porate  America,”  says  Jon 
Goulden,  alliance  manag¬ 
er  for  the  software  ser¬ 
vices  and  technology  divi¬ 
sion  of  Hewlett-Packard 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
“We  understand  how  to 
fulfill  their  needs,  which 
are  very  different  from 
home  users’  needs.” 

For  companies  that  are 
supporting  their  workers’ 
software  internally,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  third-party  sup¬ 
port  can  be  an  eye-opener. 
“You’re  looking  at  some¬ 
body  at  an  internal  help 
desk  taking  52  minutes  to 
answer  a  customer’s  ques¬ 
tion  versus  eight  to  10  minutes 


for  us,”  Jacoboni  says.  “It  doesn’t  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  figure  out  what  kind  of 
productivity  gains  you  get  there.” 

Software  Support  cites  several  rea¬ 
sons  why  its  help  desk  can  outper¬ 
form  an  internal  one.  Unlike  the  staff 
at  an  internal  help  desk,  who  may 
provide  support  as  part  of  other  du¬ 
ties,  Software  Support  staff’s  focus  is 
on  support.  A  sophisticated  routing 
scheme  makes  sure  calls  reach  the 
person  with  the  right  skill  sets  to  solve 
a  problem.  These  technicians  also  have 
access  to  the  company’s  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  base  because  of  the  numerous 
products  it  supports.  And  technicians 
look  at  callers  as  customers  rather  than 
co-workers,  which  creates  more  of  an 
incentive  to  resolve  a  problem  quickly 
and  completely. 

Another  problem  endemic  to  inter¬ 
nal  help  desks  is  maintaining  the  com¬ 
petency  level  of  support  staff.  “Compa¬ 
nies  are  realizing  they  can  spend  a  lot  of 
money  trying  to  keep  up  with  shrink- 
wrapped  software  and  the  changes  go¬ 
ing  on  in  that  marketplace,”  Schoenfeld 
says.  “We  have  access  to  upcoming  re¬ 
leases,  and  we’re  very  tied  into  changes 
in  the  marketplace  as  technologies  come 
online.” 

Moreover,  internal  staff  don’t  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  their  exper¬ 
tise  with  various  software  packages, 
because  they  answer  relatively  few 
questions  a  day  on  them.  A  company 
like  Stream  International  answers 
20,000  calls  a  day  on  a  variety  of  pack¬ 
ages,  so  the  company’s  staff  is  con¬ 
stantly  building  problem-solving 
expertise. 

“Finally,  we  can  spread  our  fixed  costs 
over  hundreds  of  companies,  while  a 
single  company  has  to  make  a  huge  in¬ 
vestment  to  get  their  help  desk  func¬ 
tional,”  Schoenfeld  says. 

-J.PMello  Jr. 
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were  expected  to  dominate  the 


Pentium®  processor  PC  market. 

The  new  jjp  pQg 

sure  exploded  that  theory. 

HP  introduces  the  best  value 
in  Pent  ium®. processor  PCs  for 
business. 

Our  75,  90  and  100MHz  HP  Vectra 
PCs  are  priced  below  Compaq’s 
and  IBM’s  compa¬ 
rable  Pentium® 
processor-based 
lines.  But  HP  is 

top  of  the  line  when  it  comes  to 
features  such  as  performance, 
reliability  and  service. 

In  addition,  HP  was  ranked 
highest  in  customer  satisfaction 
in  the  1994  J.D.  Power  and 
Associates  Customer  Satisfaction 
Study'  among  desktop  personal 
computer  business  users. 

Find  out  why  HP  PCs  are  blowing 
away  the  competition.  For  more 
information  or  the  name  of  your 
nearest  HP  dealer,  call  us  at 
1'800-322-HPPG,  Ext.  9398 J 
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Source  1994  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  PC  Customer  Satisfaction  Study.™  Study  conducted  among  business  users  and  based  on  1,528  user  respondents.  MS-DOS  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is 


spent  with  users,  length  of  calls, 
abandonment  rate  and  hold  times.” 

But  outsourcers  can  do  more  than 
relieve  the  financial  burdens  support 


places  on  a  software  publisher.  Since 
support  is  the  only  thing  these  third- 
party  companies  do,  they’re  better 
equipped  to  stay  on  top  of  emerging 
support  technologies  such  as  interac¬ 
tive  voice  response  systems,  fax-on- 
demand,  voice  recognition,  automatic 
call  routing  and  call  tracking.  And  they 
can  help  design  a  support  structure 
that  turns  the  service  into  a  revenue 
maker.  Microsoft  has  such  a  multi¬ 
tiered  support  scheme  where  ser¬ 
vices  can  range  from  Premier  Global 
Support — aimed  at  multinational  cor¬ 
porations  and  selling  at  an  annual  base 
price  of  $225,000  for  10  users  with  a 
supplementary  charge  of  $10,000  per 
additional  user  needing  vendor  sup¬ 
port — to  Priority  Support,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  $1.95  a  minute. 

Of  course,  old-fashioned  free  sup¬ 
port  is  still  available  during  the  war¬ 
ranty  period  of  a  product,  usually 
90  days.  But  the  days  of  unlimited 
free  support  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  many  companies,  the  concept  of 
support  has  gone  from  being  a  cost 
tacked  on  to  the  product  to  becoming 
an  actual  profit  center,  says  Dave 
Champagne,  vice  president  of  world¬ 
wide  customer  support  at  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WITH  THE  FABULOUS 
growth  that  third-party 
support  providers  have 
been  experiencing,  one 
wonders  if  software  pub¬ 
lishers,  smarting  from  sagging  mar¬ 
gins,  might  someday  want  to  return 


support  to  its  original  nesting  place. 

Not  a  chance,  says  Tarter.  “I  don’t 
think  you’ll  ever  see  a  time  when  clas¬ 
sic  support  becomes  a  profit  center  for 


a  software  company,”  he  says.  One 
reason  is  that  two-thirds  of  all  support 
calls  generated  by  a  product  occur 
within  the  warranty  period  for  the 
product.  “There’s  no  way  a  software 
publisher  can  eliminate  free  support; 
if  basic  support  isn’t  provided,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  just  return  the  product,” 
he  says.  “It’s  economic  suicide  not  to 
help  people  over  the  early  hurdles.” 

Moreover,  software  publishers 
reentering  the  support  business  as  it 
exists  now  would  require  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment  of  time,  money  and 
intellectual  resources.  “What  a  pub¬ 
lisher  would  have  to  do  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  this  marketplace  is  re¬ 
vamp  how  its  organization  looks  at 
this  business,”  Jacoboni  says.  “I  don’t 
know  that  many  publishers  would 
want  to  do  that  at  this  point.” 

Most  important,  it  doesn’t  make 
sense  for  a  publisher  to  get  into 
the  support  business  from  a  strate¬ 
gic  point  of  view,  argues  Jacoboni.  “A 
publisher’s  primary  focus  should  be 
developing  software,”  he  says.  “Soft¬ 
ware  publishing  is  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field.  If  publishers  take  their  eye 
off  the  ball,  others  will  grab  their 
market  share.”  Or  worse,  as  Cham¬ 
pagne  points  out:  “If  you  get  to  the 
point  where  the  service  component 
has  greater  revenues  than  the  licens¬ 
ing  component,  you  have  to  ask  your¬ 
self,  ‘Where’s  the  future  service  rev¬ 
enue  going  to  come  from?”’ 

However,  Tarter  adds,  one  area 
where  software  publishers  can  in¬ 
crease  revenues  is  in  add-on  ser¬ 


vices.  “Large  system,  mainframe  and 
client/server  companies  have  known 
about  it  for  years,”  he  explains.  “They 
make  significant  profits  from  mainte¬ 
nance  contracts,  training,  consulting 
and  all  kinds  of  service-based  prod¬ 
ucts.  Now  we  see  software  companies 
making  money  from  these  kinds  of 
components.”  Even  game  compa¬ 
nies,  have  discovered  how  to  raise 
substantial  revenues  from  selling 
books  that  suggest  ways  to  navigate 
through  their  games,  he  observes. 

SO  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  OLD 
fear  of  losing  rapport  with 
customers  by  delegating  their 
care  and  feeding  to  strangers? 
First,  software  publishers 
aren’t  just  handing  the  ball  to  a  third- 
party  vendor  and  heading  for  the 
sidelines  on  support  issues.  “Com¬ 
panies  that  contract  with  us  for  out¬ 
sourcing  are  conducting  customer 
satisfaction  surveys  to  ensure  that 
the  quality  is  there,”  says  Schoen- 
feld.  “They  are  taking  the  time  to 
develop  the  relationship  so  that  they 
can  monitor  the  quality.” 

Second,  all  that  fancy  infrastructure 
that  outsourcers  are  investing  in  is 
tailored  to  collect  and  transmit  to  pub¬ 
lishers  information  they’d  be  hard 
pressed  to  generate  by  themselves. 
Interactive  voice  response  systems, 
for  example,  aren’t  just  for  incoming 
calls.  Publishers  can  use  the  systems 
to  manage  inventory,  track  shipments, 
survey  customers  and  request  statis¬ 
tics  gathered  through  services  like 
tracking,  where  outsourcers  slice  and 
dice  the  information  from  calls  they 
receive  on  a  company’s  products  to 
identify  problem  trends. 

“We’re  providing  companies  with 
the  kind  of  feedback  they  would  get  if 
those  support  seats  were  in  their  own 
house,”  says  Joanne  G.  Biltekoff,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  projects  at  Upgrade. 

Adds  Jacoboni,  “Most  software 
publishers  we’ve  worked  with  have 
told  us  that  they’re  getting  better  in¬ 
formation  from  us  than  they  were 
when  they  were  doing  their  support 
themselves.”  E0 


John  P.  Mello  Jr.  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
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A  SOFTWARE  PUBLISHER'S  PRIMARY  FOCUS 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPING  SOFTWARE.  IF  PUBLISHERS 
TAKE  THEIR  EYE  OFF  THE  BALL,  OTHERS  WILL  GRAB 
THEIR  MARKET  SHARE.” 

-Joseph,  Jacoboni 
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Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology 
solutions  to  enhance  business  value 

Sponsored  by  CIO  Communications  Inc. 


Enter 


For  1995 


4.  The  Nominated  Organization 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  informa¬ 
tion  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

■  mission  statement; 

■  major  products  and  services; 

■  markets  served; 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  The  Nominated  System 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

■  Objective:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives 
of  the  IT  investment, 

■  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g., 
customer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 

■  Added  Business  Value:  Describe  how  the  tech¬ 
nology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s  strate¬ 
gic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initiatives. 
Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us  evaluate 
the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples  might  include  a 
merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a  significant  regu¬ 
latory  change. 

■  The  Importance  of  IT :  Identify  the  different  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  business 
change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved  without  IT? 

■  Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and 
IS  organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 


services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

8.  Truth  of  Information/Release 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominat¬ 
ing  executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Un¬ 
signed  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true 
and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with 
the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted 
for  this  judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted 
on  this  application  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the 
evaluation  and  judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or 
any  other  type  of  publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Val¬ 
ue  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name, 
my  company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice 
or  image  that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I 
agree  that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  com¬ 
pany  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can 
cause  the  application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the 
process  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 

1 . 

▲  SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE 


DATE 

2. 

▲  SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 


DATE 


6.  Quantifying  ROI 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 


Please  provide  a  detailed  summary  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem’s  investment  costs  (including  all  up-front  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges)  and  its 
ROI  to  date.  Include  reasonable  estimates  of  indirect 
and  /or  “soft”  benefits. 

7.  Technical  Profile 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  con¬ 
taining  a  technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it 
is  no  more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive: 

■  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

■  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini¬ 
computer/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/port¬ 
able  devices) 

■  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 


If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you 
willing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in 
CIO  Magazine?  Yes  □  Non 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program? 


CIO  Magazine 

□ 

Academician 

Consultant 

□ 

IS  staff  member 

Systems  Integrator 

□ 

Other  publications 

PR  Agency 

□ 

VENDOR 

Advertising  Agency 

□ 

Other  (please  identify) 

CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business- 
Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

Have  you  included  on 

SEPARATE  PAGES...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on 
Investment  Material 


Have  both  entrants 

SIGNED  AND  DATED...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked 
off...? 

□  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about 
the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program? 


Finally,  an  award  for 

information  technology 
that  recognizes  people 

and  their  organizations. 


Most  award  programs  recognize  “Best 
Product”  or  “Most  Innovative  System.” 
How  about  rewarding  the  strategists  who  take 
those  products  or  systems  and  make  them  work 
to  their  best  potential?  They  really  deserve  the 
credit. 

As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or 
utilized  an  information  technology  system  that 
delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic 
value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recogni¬ 
tion  and  praise.  CIO  has  created  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  to  honor  the  architects  of  innova¬ 
tive  IT  solutions  and  in  doing  so,  hopes  to  inspire 
others  in  their  search  for  enterprise  value. 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award?  Three  criteria  are 

ESSENTIAI _ 

1 .  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology 
— in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could 
not  have  been  met  without  IT’s  contribution 

2.  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise  (see  Defin¬ 
ing  Value  within  this  application  form) 

3.  A  partnership  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 

If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  crite¬ 
ria,  please  fill  out  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form.  The  February  1, 1996  issue  of 
CIO  will  feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  executives  who  have  proven  their 
strategic  technology  investments  have  had  a  pos¬ 
itive  and  sustained  impact  on  enterprise  value. 

On  February  6,  1996  CIO  will  host  a  special 
awards  ceremony  honoring  the  winners  at  the 
annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Summit.  If  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  CIO  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Awards  program,  please  call  Tracey 
Grogan  at  (508)  935-4449. 


Congratulations  to 
Last  year’s  Winners 

a  p  c  o  a  ,  Inc. 

Paul  R.  Langes 

Director,  Systems  &  Technology 

G.  Walter  Stuelpe,  Jr. 

President  &  CEO 

C  A  terpi  l  l  a  r 

Robert  J.  Hoffe 
Information  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

George  E.  Curry 
Customer  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

The  commonwealth 

O  F  M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 

John  Thomas  Flynn 
Chief  Information  Officer 

William  Kilmartin 

Comptroller 

HYATT  HOTELS  &  RESORTS 

Gordon  S.  Kerr 
Sen  ior  Vice  President  of  MIS 

John  W.  Biggs 

COO  of  Regency  Systems  Solutions 

KMART  CO  R  P  O  R  A  T  I  O  N 

David  M.  Carlson 
Senior  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Information  Systems 

David  Wegscheid 
Divisional  Vice  President 
of  Merchandising 

PCS  COMPLEAT 

William  C.  Brown 
Executive  Vice  President 

Gordon  B.  Hoffstein 
Chairman  &  CEO 

The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology  solutions 
to  enhance  business  value 
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BEST  VALUE. 

Chameleon  is  a  TCP/IP  Windows 
desktop  that  offers  more  applications 
than  any  other  product.  It  provides 
you  with  a  comprehensive  Windows 
solution  for  TCP/IP  networking. 

SIX  INTEGRATED 
SOLUTION  SUITES. 

Chameleon  desktop  applications  are 
integrated  for  powerful  cross-functional 
capabilities.  Drag-and-drop  any 
information  on  the  network  between 
applications  at  the  click  of  a  button. 

SEAMLESS  ACCESS  TO 
CORPORATE  INFORMATION 
RESOURCES. 

Chameleon  includes  more 
applications  that  allow  you  to  access 
information  on  Unix,  mainframes, 


minicomputers,  PC-based  LANs  and 
WANs,  and  the  Internet. 

OFFICE,  HOME,  AND 
REMOTE  NETWORK 
ACCESS. 

Connect  to  your  network  and  the  Internet 
via  LAN  or  dialup  access  with  one  easy- 
to-use  software  package.  Send  and 
retrieve  email,  download  files,  print 
documents,  login  to  remote  hosts,  and 
run  client/server  applications.  Connect 
your  PC  to  the  world  with  Chameleon. 

NetManage  Chameleon  includes 
WinSock  TCP/IP  and  is  100%  DLL/VXD. 
Chameleon  reguires  only  6KB  memory 
and  configures  in  just  5  minutes. 
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FULLY  INTEGRATED 
APPLICATIONS  INCLUDED: 

Host  Access 

Telnet:  VT100,  VT220,  VT320, 

TVI,  Wyse,  TN3270,  TN5250, 
Visual  Script  Editor  &  Player, 

X  Windows* 

File  &  Printer  Sharing 
NFS  Client  &  Server* 

FTP  Client  &  Server 
LPR/LPD 

Electronic  Mail  &  Messaging 
SMTP  Mail  with  MIME 
IBM  PROFS 
Phone  Tag,  Tag  It 
Calendar/Scheduler 
Internet  Access 

WWW  Client  &  Server 

Gopher 

Newsreader 

Archie 

Whols 

Group  Collaboration 
ECC0  Personal  &  Group 
Information  Management* 

InPerson  Network  Whiteboard 
Desktop  Management 

Ping,  Finger,  Name  Resolver 
DNS  Client  &  Server 
R-commands 
PC  Net  Time 

TCP/IP  Communications 
Winsock 

100%  DLL  TCP/IP  Stack 
LAN:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring 
Dialup:  SLIP,  CSLIP.PPP&  ISDN 
And  More... 

^Optional 

UPGRADE  TO  4.5  FOR  ONLY  $95! 

0§NETl4MG£ 

Network  Your  Desktop  To  The  World 

(408)  973-7171 

e-mail:  sales@netmanage.com 

World  Wide  Web:  www.netmanage.com 
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The  Year  in  Review 

An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1995,  including  a  cross-reference  by  article  type 


Articles  are  numbered  in  sequence  from  the  first  issue  of  CIO.  ( See  past  December  issues  for  guides  to  stories  published  prior  to 
January  1995.)  To  help  readers  find  articles  of  interest,  we’ve  included  a  cross-reference  of  categories  at  the  end  of  the  listing. 
For  example,  readers  interested  in  online  strategies  would  look  up  932  and  954. 


DECEMBER  15,  1994/ 
JANUARY  1,  1995 

897.  “Between  a  Rock  and  a 
Hard  Place”  ( Page  26)  — reducing 
costs  while  maintaining  quality  is  a 
challenge  for  most  IS  executives 
today.  Second  Opinions  by  Carol 
Hildebrand 

898.  “Corporate  Healers”  (Page 
36) — organizations  that  have 
been  through  downsizing  and  re¬ 
engineering  must  pay  attention  to 
healing  wounds  of  layoff  survivors. 
By  E.B.  Baatz 

899.  “Cultivating  an  Information 
Culture”  (Page  46) — Thomas  H. 
Davenport  talks  about  managing 
the  information  culture  for  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

900.  “The  Year  in  Review”  (Page 
52)- — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  in  1 994,  includ¬ 
ing  a  cross-reference  by  article  type. 

901.  “Adventures  in  Serviceland” 

(Page  22) — client-centered  by 
nature,  professional-services  firms 
practice  what  the  reengineering 
gurus  preach.  An  Insights  column 
by  James  V.  McGee 

902.  “Information  Imperative” 

(Page  58) — IS  executives  ignore 
the  information  component  of  IT  at 
their  peril.  A  Reporter’s  Notebook 
column  by  Anne  Stuart 

903.  “No  Place  Like  Home” 

(Page  64) — remote  technology  is 
helping  keep  federal  workers  off  the 
road  and  close  to  home.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Tracy  Mayor 


JANUARY  15,  1995 

Special  Issue: 

The  ESPRIT  Awards 

904.  “Harvest  Season”  (Page 
26) — an  introduction  to  the  1994 
Esprit  Awards  and  honorees. 

905.  “Garage  Sales”  (Page  30) — 
integration  of  back-office  functions 


has  brought  improved  customer 
service  and  savings  to  a  parking- 
facility  management  firm.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 


906.  “Making  Them  Pay”  (Page 
36) — an  automatic  billing  and 
accounts  receivable  system  has 
brought  in  a  previously  uncollected 
$120  million  to  Massachusetts. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


907.  “The  Soul  of  a  New 
Machine  Seller”  (Page  42) — 
computer  distributor  PCs  Compleat 
built  itself  around  an  enterprisewide 
information  system,  distinguishing 
it  from  its  competitors  and  ensuring 
its  success.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

908.  “Satisfying  the  Inn  Crowd” 

(Page  46) — a  sophisticated  central 
reservation  system  gave  Hyatt  Hotels 
new  staying  power.  By  Anne  Stuart 

909.  “On  the  Road  Again”  (Page 
50) —  Caterpillar’s  Engine  Division 
preserved  its  good  name  by  giving 
service  shops  easy  access  to  its 
mainframe.  By  Deidre  Sullivan 

910.  “A  Seasoned  Performer” 

(Page  56) — Kmart’s  bid  to  recoup 
its  fortunes  includes  a  system  that 
overhauls  management  of  seasonal 
merchandise.  By  Megan  Santosus 

911.  “CIO's  1994  Readers’ 

Choice  Awards”  (Page  61 ) — our 
research  group  surveyed  readers  and 
came  up  with  a  list  of  leading  tech¬ 


nology  vendors  and  products  in  five 
software  and  hardware  categories. 

912.  “Doing  More  With  Lease” 

(Page  20) — companies  deciding  to 
lease  computer  equipment  must  make 
sure  they’re  getting  the  best  deal.  An 
Insights  column  by  John  E.  Callies 

913.  “The  Name  Game”  (Page 
76) — is  information  technology 
making  progress  or  do  we  just 
repackage  it  periodically?  A  CIO 
Confidential  column  by  W.F.  Dyle 


FEBRUARY  1,  1995 

914.  “Playing  to  Win”  (Page 
26) — CIOs  and  negotiators  sug¬ 
gest  strategies  for  getting  the  great¬ 
est  possible  value  out  of  vendor  con¬ 
tracts.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

915.  “Beneath  the  Big  Dig” 

(Page  34) — Boston’s  Central 
Artery  Project  has  introduced  radi¬ 
cal  techniques  and  a  powerful  in¬ 
formation  environment  to  American 
civil  engineering.  By  Fred  Hap  good 

916.  “Franchise  Players”  (Page 
44) — franchise  operators  discuss 
how  IT  can  be  used  to  deliver  top- 
notch  customer  operational  prac¬ 
tices  among  small,  scattered  outlets. 
By  Mickey  Williamson 

917.  "Getting  the  Home  Fires 
Burning”  (Page  52)  — as  telecom¬ 
muting  becomes  more  compelling, 
CIOs  must  determine  their  role  in 
ensuring  their  companies’  success. 
By  Tracy  Mayor 

918.  “Tiger  Teams”  (Page  22) — 
technology  is  often  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  client/server  projects  usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  insufficiently  trained 
people.  A  First  Person  column  by 
Larry  Runge 

919.  “A  Landmark  System”  (Page 
96) — Norfolk  Southern’s  ability 
to  sell  and  lease  land  was  greatly 
improved  by  an  IT-based  re¬ 
engineering  of  its  archaic  processes. 
A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Peter  Fabris 


FEBRUARY  15,  1995 


Special  Issue: 

Achieving  Software  Quality 

920.  “Beating  the  Bushes”  (Page 
32)- — there  is  no  single  solution  to 
the  problem  of  finding  expert  client/ 
server  programming  help.  By  John 
P.  Mello  Jr. 


921.  “Out-of-this-World 
Software”  (Page  40)  — the  space 
shuttle’s  onboard-systems  team  proves 
that  error-free  programming  may 
be  tough,  but  it  isn’t  rocket  science. 
By  E.B.  Baatz 


922.  “Sharing  Power  Safely” 

(Page  50) — without  the  right  tools, 
providing  end  users  with  access  to 
corporate  data  resources  can  be  a 
disruptive  rather  than  a  productive 
experience.  By  Megan  Santosus 


923.  “Talking  About  an 
Evolution”  (Page  60)  — an  expert 
panel  discusses  embracing  client/ 
server  successfully.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

924.  “Quality  Quest”  (Page  26) — 
client/server  application-develop¬ 
ment  techniques  are  still  emerging, 
but  quality-control  standards  aren’t 
as  stringent  as  they  might  be.  An 
Insights  column  by  Capers  Jones 

925.  “The  Network  Toolbox” 

(Page  70) — the  growth  in 
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enterprisewide  client/server  net¬ 
works  increases  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  uniform  set  of  man¬ 
agement  tools.  A  State  of  the  Art 
column  by  John  Edwards 

MARCH  1,  1995 

926.  “Power  Surge”  (Page  26) — 
utility  companies  face  change  as  reg¬ 
ulators  and  demanding  customers 
push  for  open  competition  and  im¬ 
proved  service.  By  Peter  Fabris 

927.  “Everything  You 

Need  to  No”  (Page  34)  — service- 
oriented  CIOs  with  tight  budgets 
walk  a  fine  line  when  handling 
problematic  requests  from  end 
users.  By  Richard  Pastore 

928.  “Performance  Appraisal” 

(Page  44) — everyone  agrees  on 
how  CIOs  can  best  serve  their  com¬ 
panies.  Unfortunately,  only  CIOs 
think  they’re  already  doing  it.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

929.  “The  Adaptable  Workforce” 

(Page  56) — companies  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  find  ways  in  which  both  the 
organization  and  the  individual 
can  thrive.  By  Anne  Stuart 
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Of  IS  Performance 

930.  “Shared  Objectives”  (Page 

68) — object-oriented  information 
systems  promise  to  make  maintain¬ 
ing  technology  easier,  but  profes¬ 
sionals  must  learn  how  to  think  in 
new  ways.  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
by  Robert  Ettl,  Peter  Fingar  and 
Dennis  Read 

931.  “A  Helping  Hand”  (Page 
80) — support  technology  let  Enter¬ 
gy  Corp.  decrease  its  number  of  help 
desks  from  13  to  two  and  facilitates 
trend  analysis.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Alice  Dragoon 


MARCH  15,  1995 

932.  “Not-So-Easy  Payment 
Plans”  (Page  34)  — what’s  stalling 
Internet  commerce?  Chances  are  it’s 
the  lack  of  a  safe  way  to  lay  your 
money  down.  By  Fred  Hapgood 

933.  “Higher  Learning”  (Page 
44) — non-IS  executives  need  to 
make  wise  technology  decisions. 
Having  the  right  tools  and  training 
is  the  key.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

934.  “They  Reign  in  Spain”  (Page 
54) — Hewlett-Packard  is  succeed¬ 
ing  worldwide  through  a  shrewd 
choice  of  location,  innovative  man¬ 
agement  and  the  skillful  use  of  IT. 
By  Gary  Abramson 

935.  “The  Importance  of  Getting 
Smart”  (Page  62) — Stan  Davis 
thinks  the  education  system  needs 
to  sm  arten  up  if  companies  are  to 
prosper  in  a  knowledge-based  econ¬ 
omy.  By  Richard  Pastore 

936.  “Survival  Strategies”  (Page 
26) — CIO’s  ROIT  Executive  Retreat 
attendees  discussed  understanding 
the  value  of  applications  and  forg¬ 
ing  stronger  IS  and  management 
partnerships.  A  Reporters  Notebook 
column  by  Abbie  Lundberg 


937.  “Meet  Stanky...”  (Page 
76) — to  know  him  is  to  feel  a 
shiver  of  dread.  He  is  a  corporate 
archetype,  and  if  you  let  him,  he’ll 
snack  on  your  tender  career.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Stanley  Bing 


APRIL  1,  1995 

938.  “The  Virtues  of  Virtual 
Documents”  (Page  32) — virtual- 
document  management  allows  both 
information  sharing  and  document 
customization.  By  Richard  Pastore 
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Many  plants  throughout  the  world  have  developed  powerful  computing  and  organizational  infrastructures  to 
“facilitate”  the  decision  making  process  concerning  their  high-value  capital  assets.  But,  power  has  its  price. 
These  same  plants  are  often  bogged  down  by  disparate  systems,  huge  computer  surcharges,  painfully  slow 
output,  one  decision  maker  and  one  systems  expert. 

Innovative  plants  are  now  computing  in  a  client/server  environment,  accessing  data  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost, 
integrating  with  CAD,  Condition  Monitoring,  Bar  Coding,  and  other  on-line  plant  systems  providing  real-time 
information  to  real  decision  makers. 
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939.  “Doing  Good  by  Doing  Well” 

( Page  42) — running  IS  in  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  requires  a  special 
resourcefulness.  By  Peter  Fabris 


940.  “The  State  of  the  Unions” 

(Page  54) — organized  labor  fights 
to  hold  the  line  on  job  losses  while 
ensuring  its  members  have  the  tech¬ 
nological  know-how  to  compete  for 
future  jobs.  By  Tracy  Mayor 

941.  “Migration  Plans”  (Page 
24) — Microsoft  ’s  Windows  95  will 
require  significant  training  and 
support.  With  50  million  copies 


expected  to  ship  soon,  CIOs  should 
be  prepared.  A  Gartner  View  column 
by  William  Kirwin 

942.  “They  Also  Serve”  (Page 
28) — those  who  know  how  to  think 
about  a  business  with  technology’s 
capability  in  mind  are  being  de¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  organization. 
An  Insights  column  by  Robert  F. 
Morison 

943.  “The  Speed  Ticket”  (Page 
62) — low  prices  and  mainframelike 
performance  are  helping  massively 
parallel  processing  make  inroads  in¬ 
to  commercial  applications.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

944.  “Mr.  Tripp  Goes  to  Washing¬ 
ton”  (Page  72)  — when  it  comes  to 
reinventing  government,  there’s  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
it  on  the  Internet.  A  CIO  Light 
column  by  Tripp  Strange 

APRIL  15,  1995 

945.  “Experts  for  Hire”  (Page 
32) — most  companies  need  help 
tapping  into  intellectual  capital. 
Teltech  offers  human-guided  ac¬ 
cess  to  experts  and  databases.  By 
Carol  Hildebrand 


946.  “The  Changing  of  the 
Guard”  (Page  44) — Barclays 
Group,  Britain’s  largest  bank,  pre¬ 
pares  for  a  fully  wired  future.  By 
Elizabeth  Heichler 

947.  “Entering  the  Fast  Lane” 

(Page  52) — as  groupware,  imag¬ 
ing  and  EDI  become  increasingly 
common,  companies  need  higher- 
speed  communications.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 
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New  Order 

How  Barclays'  Yank 
Helped  The  British  Bank 
Overhaul  Its  IT  Strategy 


frjfegg 

Accelerating  Times 
On  The  Bandwidth 
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948.  “A  New  Purchase  Order” 

(Page  60) — Steven  Kelman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure¬ 


ment  Policy,  has  a  mission  to  make 
the  government’s  acquisition  process 
look  more  like  corporate  America’s. 
By  Leigh  Buchanan 

949.  “All  Together  Now”  (Page 
26) — if  you  want  something  done 
right,  do  it  yourself.  If  you  want  it 
on  time  and  under  budget,  you 
might  have  to  break  the  rules.  An 
Insights  column  by  Anne  Stuart 

950.  “Freedom  of  Speech”  (Page 
70) — advances  in  technology  and 
falling  prices  could  make  voice- 
response  and  speech-recognition  ap¬ 
plications  more  prevalent.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  Dennis  Livingston 

951.  “Out  of  the  Box  (and  Into 
the  Fire)”  (Page  84) — the  pace  of 
change  is  so  fast  you  can’t  keep  up. 
Let  Ezra’s  business  seminar  help.  It 
probably  won’t  kill  you.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Ezra  Poundcake 


MAY  1,  1995 

952.  “Forging  a  Global  Appliance” 

(Page  32) — Whirlpool’s  carefully 
planned  global  design  system  will 
significantly  change  the  way  work  is 
done.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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MAXIMO,  fully  integrated  with  the  industry  leading  0racle7 
database,  has  widespread  industry  appeal  in  production  critical 
environments  throughout  the  world. 
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953.  “Personnel  Matters”  (Page 
44) — human-resources  offices  don  ’t 
look  like  they  used  to  now  that  they 
are  fully  armed  with  IT.  By  Megan 
Santosus 


954.  “Traffic  Report”  (Page 

56) — a  hard  look  at  the  viability  of 
the  Internet  as  a  medium,  for  doing 
business.  By  Fred  Hapgood 

955.  “The  Economics  of  EDI” 

(Page  62) — everyone  raves  about 
the  benefits  of  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change,  but  is  anybody  really 
counting?  By  Tracy  Mayor 

956.  “The  People  Factor”  (Page 
24) — in  many  reengineering 
efforts,  it’s  the  employees — not  the 
technology — that  make  or  break  a 
project.  A  Reporters  Notebook 
column  by  Lucinda  Halate 

957.  “A  Long  Reach”  (Page 

74) — new  network-simulation  tools 
let  IS  managers  model  and  admin¬ 
ister  enterprise  networks  with  live 
data  from  a  central  site.  A  State  of 
the  Art.  column  by  Peter  Cassidy 

958.  “How  I  Got  Fired”  (Page 
78) — on  paper  it  may  be  clear,  but 
the  mind  strains  to  recall  how  it 
exactly  happened.  A  CIO 
Confidential  column  by  W.F.  Dyle 

MAY  15,  1995 

959.  “Of  Human  Bonding”  (Page 
31 ) — for  one  manufacturer  on  the 
brink,  the  heads-together  approach 
of  union  and  management  employ¬ 
ees  got  things  rolling  in  the  right 
direction.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

960.  “Pumping  Up  the  Volume” 

(Page  38) — expansion-minded 
businesses  can  use  technology  to 
help  accelerate  growth  without  stiff¬ 
ing  customers.  By  Megan  Santosus 

961.  “Risky  Business”  (Page 
50) — the  city  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif, 
must  be  careful  to  manage  risk, 
particularly  those  perils  peculiar  to 
its  massive  migration  to  a  client/ 


server  platform.  Second  Opinions  by 
Peter  Fabris 

962.  “The  New  IS  Role  Models” 

(Page  62) — the  role  of  senior  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  splintering,  transmogrify¬ 
ing  and  regenerating.  Today  there 
are  various  models  of  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  and  leadership.  By  Anne  Stuart 

963.  “A  Report  Card”  (Page 

24) — most  management-reporting 
systems  would  receive  less  than  a 
passing  grade.  Fortunately,  the 
typical  problems  are  easy  to  address. 
An  Insights  column  by  Ido  Millet 

964.  “Altered  States”  (Page  70)— 

customizing  may  be  a  good  solution 
to  off-the-shelf  needs.  Let  business 
requirements  drive  the  decision  and 
handle  code  with  care.  A  State  of  the 
Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

965.  “The  Technology  Tease” 

(Page  80) — let  Ezra’s  brand-new 
consultancy  show  you  the  power  of 
implied  technology.  A  CIO  Light 
column  by  Ezra  Poundcake 


JUNE  1,  1995 


970.  “E-Mail  Bonding”  (Page 

28) — electronic  mailing  lists  can 
be  a  valuable  tool  for  IS  professional 
networking  and  communication.  By 
Dennis  W.  Viehland 

971.  “Beyond  Borders”  (Page 

32) — international  boundaries 
don’t  necessarily  demark  differences 
in  consumer  tastes.  Nor  should 
they  dictate  how  you  run  your 
company — or  your  IS  organization. 
By  Donald  A.  Marchand 

972.  “Brave  New  World”  (Page 

86) — the  potential  of  multimedia 
technology  is  limited  only  by  the 
imagination.  But  getting  started 
requires  realistic  planning.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  Alan  R.  Earls 

973.  “The  Hot  Seat  Again”  (Page 

98) — according  to  the  eighth 
annual  CSC  survey  of  critical  IS 
issues,  CIOs  are  as  beleaguered  as 
ever.  An  Outlook  column  by 
James  P.  Saviano 


JUNE  15,  1995 

974.  “Capital  Assets”  (Page 
34) — new  technologies  provide  a 
wealth  of  new  opportunities — as 
well  as  their  share  of  challenges — 
to  financial  services  firms.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

975.  “A  Successful  Operation” 

(Page  46) — careful  planning,  a 
strong  architecture  and  sound  man¬ 
agement  techniques  produce  bottom- 
line  payback  for  Brigham  and  Wom¬ 
en’s  Hospital.  By  Richard  Pastore 

976.  “Supporting  Players”  (Page 
58) — resistant  software  publishers 
are  finding  that  third-party  rela¬ 
tionships  can  provide  a  win-win  so¬ 
lution  to  issues  of  technical  support. 
By  John  P.  Mello  Jr. 


966.  “A  European  Tour”  (Page 
38) — for  many  companies,  cultur¬ 
al,  geographical  and  technological 
conditions  in  Europe  impose  barri¬ 
ers  to  the  effective  deployment  of 
strategic  IS.  By  Jack  Ewing 

967.  “Daring  to  Look  Down”  ( Page 
48) — computer  downtime  happens. 
CIOs  must  accept  the  inevitability  of 
such  failures  and  estimate  the  costs. 
By  Mickey  Williamson 

968.  “Due  Processing  of  Law” 

(Page  62) — the  judicious  use  of  IT 
can  improve  law  firms’  ability  to 
communicate  and  manage  huge 
volumes  of  documen  tation.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

969.  “Magic  Numbers,  Persuasive 
Sounds”  (Page  72)— economist 
Paul  Krugman  speaks  out  clearly 
against  all  the  “fuzzy  thinking”  that 
abounds.  By  E.B.  Baatz 


977.  “Winning  the  Mobile  Game” 

(Page  26) — the  key  to  victory  is 
choosing  the  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  access  and  delivery  technolo¬ 
gies.  An  Insights  column  by  Sami 
Jajeh 

978.  “Test  Practices”  (Page 

32) — no  longer  restricted  to  high- 
tech  certification  programs,  comput¬ 
erized  testing  is  making  its  mark  in 
a  range  of  applications.  A  Reporter’s 
Notebook  column  by  E.B.  Baatz 

979.  “In  the  Chips”  (Page  72)— 
the  choices  are  many,  the  certainties 
few.  CIOs  looking  to  standardize  on 
a  single  PC  microprocessor  platform 
face  a  difficult  decision.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

980.  “Fast-Acting  Medicine” 

(Page  80) — with  a  little  expert 
help,  FoxMeyer  developed  client/ 
server  applications  in  90  days — 


and  gained  the  expertise  and  speed 
it  needed  to  take  the  architecture 
enterprisewide.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  E.  B.  Baatz 
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Teach  your  old  LAN  new  tricks  with  Cabletron’s  complete  line  of 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  FDDI  switching  products.  We  offer  the 
industry’s  most  scalable  line  of  switches-from  standalones  and 
stackables,  to  modular  departmental  switching  hubs,  to  the 
MMAC-Plus  enterprise  switch.  ‘ 

Cabletron’s  scalable  packet  switching  solutions  help  put  an  end  to 
your  bandwidth  problems,  while  beginning  a  whole  new  era  of 
performance,  manageability  and  interoperability.  That’s  because  all 
of  Cabletron’s  switching  products  are  part  of  the  Synthesis 
framework:  the  revolutionary  migration  path  that  takes  you,  and 
your  existing  networking  investment,  to  the  virtual  enterprise 
internetworks  of  tomorrow. 

With  just  a  simple  firmware  upgrade,  our  new  virtual  network 
server  and  advanced  management  applications,  you’ll  soon  say 
goodbye  to  configuration  problems,  runaway  WAN  bills, 
bottlenecks  and  failures.  And  say  hello  to  a  virtual  paradise  ...  a 
Synthesized  virtual  network. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


In  the  Chips 


The  choices  are 
many,  the  certainties, 
few.  CIOs  looking 
to  standardize  on 
a  single  PC 
microprocessor 
platform  face  a 
difficult  decision. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Simplify,  simplify,”  urged  Hen¬ 
ry  David  Thoreau  in  Walden. 
IS  executives  confronted  with 
the  dizzying  complexity  of 
today’s  PC  microprocessor 
market  may  well  be  tempted  to  shout 
out  the  same  advice. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  PC  do¬ 
main  could  be  neatly  divided  between 
the  Intel  Corp.  and  Motorola  Inc. 
camps.  But  today’s  fractured  market 
also  includes  computers  based  on  mi¬ 
croprocessors  from  such  diverse 
sources  as  Advanced  Micro  Devices 
Inc.,  Cyrix  Corp.,  NexGen  Inc.,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.,  MIPS  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc., 
not  to  mention  the  grand  PowerPC 
alliance  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  IBM 
Corp.  and  Motorola. 

For  the  CIO  looking  to  focus  an  or¬ 
ganization’s  PC  strategy  on  a  single 
platform,  the  choices  can  be  confus¬ 
ing,  even  overwhelming.  Do  you  play 
things  safely  by  sticking  with  a  mar¬ 


ket  stalwart,  like  Intel,  or  should  you 
toss  security  to  the  wind  and  commit 
to  a  newer — but  relatively  untried — 
microprocessor  that  offers  a  perfor¬ 
mance  advantage  and,  perhaps,  a 
smaller  price  tag?  This  perplexing 
choice  just  didn’t  exist  in  earlier,  sim¬ 
pler  times. 

If  you  place  a  high  value  on  securi¬ 
ty,  it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
clear  market  leader  among  current- 
generation  microprocessors  is  Intel’s 
Pentium,  which  is  now  available  at 
speeds  ranging  from  60MHz  to 
120MHz.  Despite  the  notorious  float¬ 
ing-point  bug  debacle  in  late  1994,  the 
Pentium  remains  the  standard  for 
most  PC  makers  as  well  as  competing 
chip  makers  that  hope  to  grab  a  share 
of  Intel’s  market. 

Waverly  Deutsch,  computing  strat¬ 
egy  services  analyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  points  out 
that  Intel  dominates  that  micro¬ 
processor  market  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Microsoft  Corp.  commands 
the  operating  system  field.  “It’s 
currently  an  Intel  world,”  she  says. 
“However,  there’s  a  strong  enough 
market  to  support  multiple  players, 
even  though  they’re  small.”  Deutsch 
adds  that  Intel’s  recent  Pentium  woes 
have  emboldened  its  competitors, 
raising  hopes  that  the  chip  giant  isn’t 
invulnerable. 

One  such  competitor,  a  relatively 
obscure  chip  maker  named  NexGen, 
was  the  first  company  to  bring  a  Pen¬ 
tium-compatible  microprocessor  to 
market.  After  several  months  of  qui¬ 
etly  selling  its  Nx586  line  to  smaller 
PC  vendors — companies  such  as 
Lucky  Computers  and  PC  Con¬ 
cepts — NexGen  raised  numerous  in¬ 
dustry  eyebrows  in  March  1995  when 
it  announced  that  it  had  signed  PC 
sales  leader  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
as  a  customer.  The  move  was  viewed 
by  many  industry  observers  as  a 
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brazen  challenge  to  Intel’s  PC  market 
dominance,  although  Compaq  was  al¬ 
ready  buying  486-level  chips  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices,  another  Intel 
competitor.  Deutsch  notes  that  Nex- 
Gen,  like  Advanced  Micro  Devices, 
plans  to  compete  against  Intel  by  of¬ 
fering  PC  vendors  Pentium-level  per¬ 
formance  at  a  significantly  lower  price 
point — savings  that  presumably  will 
be  passed  on  to  PC  buyers.  “The  chip 
makers  will  try  to  convince  whichever 
PC  vendors  they  can  that  they  offer 
more  bang  for  the  buck,”  she  says. 

Pocheng  Shyu,  an  analyst  at  market 
research  firm  Frost  &  Sullivan  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  believes  that 
Intel  chips  will  probably  always  cost 
more  than  similar  competing  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  notes  that  Intel  can  base  its 
higher  prices  on  its  “Intel  inside” 
prestige.  But  there’s  also  another  rea¬ 
son  behind  the  price  gap.  “Intel’s 
competitors  have  taken  the  view  that 
they  have  to  break  into  the  market  at 


“Intel’s  competitors  have 
taken  the  view  that  they 
have  to  break  into  the 
market  at  any  cost  in  order 
to  have  long-term  viability, 
so  price  isn’t  a  major 
consideration  for  them.” 

-Pocheng  Shyu 


any  cost  in  order  to  have  long-term  vi¬ 
ability,  so  price  isn’t  a  major  consider¬ 
ation  for  them,”  says  Shyu. 

While  NexGen  was  the  first  com¬ 
pany  to  release  a  Pentium-compatible 
CPU,  the  market  is  set  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  challengers.  Cyrix,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  scheduled  to  begin  shipping  its 
first  Ml  microprocessor  later  in  the 
summer.  But  with  the  Ml,  Cyrix  is 


taking  a  different  path  than  NexGen. 
While  NexGen  is  content  to  offer  a 
product  that  more  or  less  matches 
the  Pentium’s  performance,  Cyrix’s 
Ml  has  been  designed  to  offer  PC 
makers  both  added  value  and  extra 
performance. 

Although  the  initial  Ml  model  runs 
at  a  relatively  tame  lOOMIiz,  Cyrix 
asserts  that  its  chip  offers  more  than 
twice  the  performance  of  the  Pentium 
at  equivalent  clock  speeds.  This  claim 
is  disputed  by  some  analysts,  who  say 
the  increase  is  closer  to  20  or  30  per¬ 
cent.  Still,  the  Ml  has  the  potential  to 
offer  Intel  some  formidable  competi¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  a  133MHz  version  of 
the  Ml  is  due  to  appear  in  early  1996. 
The  chip’s  biggest  supporter  among 
PC  vendors  is  AST  Research  Inc., 
which,  plans  to  offer  the  Ml  in  several 
low-end  desktop  models. 

Cyrix’s  Ml  isn’t  the  only  “Pentium 
buster”  on  the  horizon.  With  its  new 
lOOMPIz  K5  chip,  Advanced  Micro 


Behind  one  of  these  doors  is  the 
right  development  tool  for  building  high 
performance  client/server  applications. 
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Editor's  Note:  The  pace  of  change  in  the  microprocessor  market 
is  extremely  rapid,  so  the  competitive  landscape  may  have 
changed  significantly  since  this  data  was  collected. 


SOURCE:  DATAQUEST  INC.,  MAY  1995 


Devices  also  aims  to  provide  better- 
than-Pentium  performance  at  a  low¬ 
er  price.  The  K5  chip’s  operations 
are  enhanced  by  breaking  long  x86 
instructions  into  smaller  computa¬ 
tions,  called  “micro-ops,”  that  can  be 
processed  more  quickly.  Boasting  a 
SPECint92  industry  benchmark  rating 
of  130,  the  K5  beats  the  100MHz  Pen¬ 
tium’s  100  rating.  Quantity  shipments 
are  slated  to  begin  in  early  1996. 

Needless  to  say,  Intel  isn’t  unaware 
of  its  competitors’  moves.  The  micro¬ 
processor  giant  is  planning  to  release 
its  next-generation  microprocessor, 
code-named  P6,  in  the  second  half  of 


1995.  The  initial  version  will  run 
at  133MHz  and  offer  approximate¬ 
ly  double  the  performance  of  a 
90MHz  Pentium  chip.  The  P6  has  a 
SPECint92  rating  of  133  and,  like 
Advanced  Micro  Devices’  K5,  the 
device  uses  micro-ops  to  enhance 
operation.  The  P6  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  PCs  from  Dell  Computer 
Corp.,  AST,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  a  variety  of  other  vendors. 

Also  in  the  works  at  Intel  is  the  P7, 
a  microprocessor  the  chip  maker  is 
co-developing  with  Hewlett-Packard. 
Slated  for  a  1997  release,  the  P7  will 
reportedly  be  a  64-bit  chip  that  can 


perform  as  many  as  1  billion  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second.  The  CPU  will  run 
HP’s  rendition  of  Unix  but  will  proba¬ 
bly  also  offer  support  for  current- 
generation  x86  instructions. 

Shyu  describes  the  P6  and  P7  as 
“server  chips”  that  will  have  little  im¬ 
mediate  impact  on  desktop  PC  buyers 
or  users.  Both  devices  reflect  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  the  microprocessor  mar¬ 
ket,  he  says,  but  chip  technology  is 
progressing  at  a  faster  rate  than  is  the 
software  the  chips  are  designed  to 
work  with.  “These  chips  are  really  too 
powerful  for  mainstream  desktop  ap¬ 
plications,  so  at  first  we’ll  see  these 
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SQL-based  tools  can  RPC-based  tools  have 
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PROCESSING 


Take  the  open  road  with  FCP. 


For  developing  large, 
enterprise-wide  client/server 
applications,  the  message-based 
architecture  of  FCP  opens  new 
doors  of  performance  and 
reliability. 

FOUNDATION  has  more 
business-critical  client/server 
systems  in  production  than  any 
other  software  provider — with 
an  average  of  more  than  600 
users  per  system — and  protects 
them  from  the  complexities  of 
large  systems.  Plus,  it's  compatible 


with  most  popular  platforms, 
including  IBM's  AIX,  OS/2  and 
CICS,  Microsoft's  Windows  and 
Windows  NT,  Digital's  OSF/1, 
Sun's  Solaris,  and  Hewlett 
Packard's  HP/UX. 

Avoid  the  "how  do  we  scale 
this  application  up  syndrome." 

If  you  need  more  performance 
from  a  client/server  application, 
find  out  about  FCP. 

Ask  for  FCP  product  literature 
or  any  of  our  white  papers  on 
repository,  prototyping  or 


message-based  architecture 
by  calling  1-800-458-8851 
or  faxing  your  request  to 

1-312-507-0802.  Outside 
the  U.S.  call  1-312-507-6784. 
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Consulting 


FOUNDATION  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Andersen  Consulting.  All  other  trademarks  and  service  marks  are  properties  of  their 
respective  owners.  ©1995  Andersen  Consulting.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  S.C.  All  rights  reserved. 


products  more  or  less  exclusively 
used  in  network  servers,”  he  says. 

The  major  alternative  to  current- 
and  next-generation  x86  microproces¬ 
sors  is  the  PowerPC  series  co-devel- 
oped  by  Apple,  IBM  and  Motorola.  Al¬ 
though  the  PowerPC  has  so  far  had  a 
rough  time  attracting  the  interest  of 
computer  vendors  outside  of  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  arena,  the  alliance’s  partners 
plan  to  step  up  their  attack  on  the  x86 
market  with  powerful  new  PowerPCs. 

During  1995,  the  partners  plan  to 
make  performance  improvements 
across  the  PowerPC  line,  ranging 
from  a  19  percent  boost  for  the  Pow¬ 
erPC  601  to  a  113  percent  gain  for  the 
PowerPC  603.  By  the  time  the  up¬ 
dates  are  completed,  the  chips  will 
be  competitive  with  the  Pentium 
as  well  as  newer  microprocessors. 
The  66MHz-to-110MHz  PowerPC 
601,  for  example,  will  have  a 
SPECint92  rating  of  62.6  to  115, 
compared  with  the  100MHz  Pen¬ 
tium’s  100.  The  enhanced  100MHz 
PowerPC  603  will  offer  a  SPECint92 
rating  of  120,  and  the  new  100MHz 
PowerPC  604,  due  out  in  summer 
1995,  will  have  a  rating  of  160,  just  be¬ 
low  the  P6’s  200.  To  surpass  P6  per¬ 
formance,  buyers  will  have  to  turn  to 
the  high-end  PowerPC  620,  which 
will  feature  a  SPECint92  rating  of  225. 

Matthew  Towers,  senior  industry 
analyst  at  Frost  &  Sullivan,  thinks 
the  PowerPCs  will  gradually  build 
market  share  over  the  next  several 
years.  “They’ll  ‘chip’  away  at  Intel, 
but  slowly,”  he  says.  Towers  notes 
that  the  PowerPC’s  biggest  draw¬ 
back  is  its  inability  to  run  x86  soft¬ 
ware  directly.  But  with  PowerPC 
versions  of  Windows  NT  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  new  object-oriented  Cairo 
operating  system  in  the  works,  the 
PowerPC  partners  should  have  an 
easier  time  making  their  case  to 
mainstream  PC  vendors  and  users. 

Often  overlooked  by  computer 
buyers  are  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  devices  that  round  out 
the  microprocessor  universe.  These 
chips,  including  Digital  Equipment’s 
Alpha  AXP,  Sun  Microsystems’ 
SPARC,  MIPS  Technologies’  R10000 
and  Hewlett-Packard’s  PA-RISC  de- 


With  PowerPC  versions  of 
Windows  NT  and  Microsoft’s 
new  object-oriented  Cairo 
operating  system  in  the  works, 
the  PowerPC  partners  should 
have  an  easier  time  making 
their  case  to  mainstream 
PC  vendors  and  users. 


vices,  are  generally  targeted  at  the 
server  and  workstation  markets.  The 
devices  can  provide  substantial  per¬ 
formance  advantages  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  extra  power. 

In  terms  of  raw  processing  power, 
the  64-bit  Alpha  AXP  microprocessor 
series  blows  all  Pentium  and  Power¬ 
PC  chips  away.  For  example,  the 
high-end  Alpha  AXP  21164  CPU  is 
the  first  chip  to  break  the  300MHz 
barrier.  With  a  SPECint92  rating  of 
330,  the  top  Alpha  AXP  leaves  Pow¬ 
erPC,  Pentium,  P6  and  all  other  PC 
microprocessors  in  the  dust. 

But  despite  the  Alpha  AXP’s  stellar 
performance  characteristics,  potential 
adopters  need  to  be  aware  of  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  drawbacks.  For  instance,  while 
the  Alpha  chip  runs  the  Windows  NT, 
Unix  and  Open  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tems  directly,  it  can  only  run  Windows 
and  the  forthcoming  Windows  95 
through  a  performance-robbing  emu¬ 
lation  mode.  (Under  emulation,  the 
Alpha  AXP’s  performance  is  approxi¬ 
mately  comparable  to  that  of  a  60MHz 
Pentium.)  Then  there’s  the  matter  of 
vendor  support;  Digital  has  yet  to  get 
a  major  vendor  (other  than  itself)  to 
commit  to  the  Alpha.  As  a  result,  sys¬ 
tems  choices  are  limited  to  a  relative 
handful  of  smaller,  niche  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Finally,  there’s  the  chip’s  cost, 
which  is  staggering.  In  fact,  one  can 
purchase  an  entire  Pentium-based 
multimedia  system  for  the  cost  of  the 
Alpha  AXP  21164  CPU  alone. 

The  same  problems  of  high  cost 
and  operating  system  compatibility 
also  prevent  microprocessors  from 
MIPS  Technologies,  Hewlett-Packard 


and  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  from  making 
their  way  into  the  mainstream  PC 
market.  In  fact,  Shyu  doesn’t  see  such 
chips  ever  obtaining  a  significant  toe¬ 
hold  in  the  PC  community.  “In  terms 
of  cost,  they’re  two  to  three  times 
more  expensive  [than  current-gener¬ 
ation  x86  chips],”  he  says.  “Plus,  the 
number  of  applications  written  for 
these  chips  just  doesn’t  compare  with 
the  Intel  platform.”  He  adds  that 
while  some  workstations  based  on 
Sun  Microsystems’  SPARC  can  be 
purchased  in  the  same  general  price 
range  as  high-end  Pentium  systems, 
SPARC  also  suffers  from  compatibility 
differences  with  x86  applications. 

Jerry  Banks,  an  analyst  at  market 
researcher  Dataquest  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  says  the  future  of  non- 
Intel-class  microprocessors  hinges  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  evolution  of  PC 
operating  systems.  Although  Win¬ 
dows  95  still  hasn’t  arrived  and 
Cairo’s  release  remains  several 
months  away,  chip  makers  are  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  to  see  what  future 
course  Microsoft  decides  on.  “Here’s 
the  question,”  says  Banks.  “Is  Mi¬ 
crosoft  going  to  take  its  mainstream 
operating  systems  to  the  portable 
world,  or  is  it  going  to  continue  to  of¬ 
fer  x86-specific  products?”  The  an¬ 
swer  depends  on  whether  Microsoft 
decides  to  remain  tied  to  Intel  in  a 
joint  domination  of  the  PC  market,  or 
if  it  chooses  to  strike  out  on  its  own 
and  work  with  a  wide  range  of  chip 
makers,  he  says.  “It’s  up  in  the  air  at 
the  moment,  but  the  implications  are 
crucial  for  smaller  chip  makers.” 

What  does  the  rapidly  evolving 
microprocessor  market  mean  for 
PC  buyers?  Deutsch  says  managers 
should  concentrate  on  price  and  per¬ 
formance,  not  the  chip  maker.  “Buy¬ 
ers  really  shouldn’t  care  which  chip 
is  inside  a  computer,”  she  says.  “It’s 
the  PC  vendor  that  guarantees  the 
interoperability  between  the  parts  in 
the  box  and  the  software.  It’s  the  PC 
vendor  that  deals  with  the  chip  mak¬ 
er  on  compatibility  issues.  The  issue 
for  buyers  is  finding  a  PC  vendor 
they  can  trust.”  BE] 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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What’j  the  one  button 
they  don  t  diecnoo  in  thooe  client /oerver 

management  oeminaiv? 


The  evolution  to  client/ 
server  in  large  organizations  is 
a  hot  topic.  Everyone  has  an 
opinion. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes 
to  managing  the  evolution  process 
with  its  massive,  hidden  costs*,  the 
silence  is  deafening.  And  that  begs 
the  question;  does  anyone  out 
there  know  how  to  use  the  control 
button? 


In  short,  MFP  Lifecycle  Management™  helps 
you  take  charge.  Or  for  those  who  prefer  more 
of  a  financial  benefit... 


MFP 


MFP  Lifecycle 
Management™  is  the  key. 

MFP  Lifecycle  Management™  helps 
organizations  control  the  complete  cost  of 
owning  and  managing  desktop  assets. 

That’s  control  over  more 
than  just  the  original 
acquisition  cost... about 
1 2%  of  the  total,  according 
to  independent  research**. 

We  can  help  rein  in  the  other 
88%,  too;  with  proven 
systems  to  help  you  simplify 
lease  administration,  manage 
asset  deployment  and 
support,  and  retire  assets 
with  a  minimum  of  exposure. 


To  MFP 

Lifecycle 

Manage 


The  savings 
\  could  reach  45% 
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Research**  shows  effective 
management  may  reduce  the  cost  of 
owning  technology  by  up  to  45%. 

But  client/server’s  complexity  makes 
that  ‘ effectiveness ’  impossible  to 
achieve  using  traditional  tools. 

MFP  Lifecycle  Management™  is 
designed  specifically  for  complex  environments. 
And  it  allows  you  the  flexibility  to  access  only 
the  services  you  need,  when  needed. 

_____  Taking  Control  ______ 

Starts  Right  Here 

We’ve  documented  the  MFP  Lifecycle  Management™ 
process  along  with  several  examples  of  how  it  works  in 
a  new  booklet.  You’ll  find  the  learning  we’ve  put  inside 
is  even  better  than  the  cover. 


Call  toll-free  today 
and  we’ll  prove  it  to  you. 

1  -800-433-5553 

Ask  for  Antonina  Guluk, 
ext.  340 


MFP 


Take  Control. 


MFP  Technology  Services  is  one  of  the  leading  technology  lessors  in  North  America  with  over  $850  million  in  technology  assets  under  lease. 

*The  cost  of  client/server  is  as  high  as  three  times  that  of  mainframe  computing.  “Research  conducted  by  the  Gartner  Group.  MFP  Lifecycle  Management  is  a  trademark  of  MFP  Technology  Services  Ltd. 
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NO\W  YOUR  MOBILE  PROFESSIONALS  CAN  SEND  AND 
receive  computer  data  without  wires  through  the 
NYNEX  Mobile  Cellular  network.  They  can  check  their 
e-mail,  send  faxes  and  access  your  company’s  LAN 
without  plugging  into  a  phone  jack.  They  can  update 
files  or  verify  credit  on  the  spot  and  close  the  sale. 

Call  1  800  996-DATA,  EXT.  108. 


Instant  access  to  information  means  more  productivity  for 
your  organization. Wireless  Information  Networking  Services  from 
NYNEX  Mobile  are  helping  businesses  like  yours  gain  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  right  now.  NYNEX  Mobile  has  flexible  solutions 
for  any  business  need,  so  don’t  wait.  Call  now  and  find  out  how 
simple,  reliable  and  cost-effective  wireless  data  can  be  for  you. 
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WORKING  SMART 


'I 

Fast-Acting  Medicine 


With  a  little  expert  help,  Fox- 
Meyer  developed  client/server 
applications  in  90  days — and 
gained  the  expertise  and 
speed  it  needed  to  take  the 
architecture  enterprisewide 


hile  health-care  reform  was 
making  its  slow — and  ulti¬ 
mately  futile — path 
through  Congress  in  1993, 
officials  at  Carrollton, 

Texas,  pharmaceuticals  dis¬ 
tributor  FoxMeyer  Health 
Corp.  were  trying  to  speed 
the  development  of  new 
business  applications.  Prof¬ 
it  margins,  which  had  always  been 
tight,  were  being  squeezed  further 
by  both  drug  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Indeed,  50  percent  of  the 
drug  wholesalers  that  existed  in 
1980  had  since  dropped  out  of  the 
marketplace.  “We  knew  that  if  we 
didn’t  change  quickly,  we’d  fall  out 
too,”  says  CIO  Doug  Schwinn. 

The  company  was  still  tied  to  a 
legacy  system  that  had  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department,  for  example,  gener¬ 
ating  reports  manually.  New  applica¬ 
tions  required  writing  new  Cobol 
code,  with  the  result  that  projects 
were  taking  a  year  or  more  each  to 
complete.  “We  decided  to  move  to 
client/server,”  says  Schwinn. 

But  with  little  client/server  ex¬ 
pertise  in-house — and  worried  by 
the  horror  stories  of  massive  client/ 
server  failures  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry — Schwinn  was  reluctant  to 
move  into  a  new  architecture.  “So 
instead,  we  decided  to  apply  client/ 
server  technology  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  and  to  do  so  in  an 
iterative  way.” 

In  mid-1993,  the  $5.4  billion  com¬ 
pany  set  out  to  develop  and  deploy 
two  new  client/server-based  tacti¬ 
cal  business  applications  for  its  pro¬ 


motions  program  and  its  purchasing 
department. 

Schwinn  wanted  to  hire  consul¬ 
tants  to  help  him  and  his  140  IS  em¬ 
ployees  develop  some  new  business 
applications  piecemeal,  in  90-day  in¬ 
crements.  The  90-day  development 
cycle  would  give  the  firm  four  op¬ 
portunities  each  year  to  improve 
the  applications,  as  well  as  allow 
room  for  failure  without  risking  too 
much  money,  Schwinn  says.  The 
main  goal,  however,  was  to  get  Fox¬ 
Meyer’ s  IS  staff  up  to  speed  on 
client/server  so  that  eventually  an 
enterprisewide  transaction  process¬ 
ing  system  could  be  built. 

After  an  extensive  search,  Fox¬ 
Meyer  hired  BSG  Inc.  of  Houston. 
First,  BSG  conducted  a  requirements 
analysis;  then,  project  teams — made 
up  of  BSG  and  FoxMeyer  employees 
in  about  equal  proportions — were  as¬ 
signed  to  each  development  project. 
“The  idea  was  that  BSG  would 
show  us  how  to  do  it  and  then  hand 
the  project  off  to  us  but  would  re¬ 
main  by  our  side  to  _ 

help  us  if  we  got 
stuck,”  says 
Schwinn. 

The  first  project, 
called  Promotional 
Merchandising  Al¬ 
lowances  (PMA), 
began  in  the  fall  of 
1993.  The  company 
had  used  a  time¬ 


form  internally  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  for  review  and  approval.  The 
process  took  14  days  from  the  time 
the  manufacturer  said  it  wanted  to 
run  a  promotion  to  the  time  the 
HMO  and  hospitals  got  word  of  the 
special  deal.  PMA,  built  in  the  re¬ 
quired  90  days  using  BSG’s  Blue- 
Print  3.0  tools  for  rapid  application 
development  and  Powersoft’s  Power¬ 
Builder,  automated  the  workflow  and 
cut  the  processing  time  to  two  days. 

Work  on  the  second  application, 
called  Buyer’s  Workbench,  began  in 
late  1993.  With  14  purchasing 
agents,  hundreds  of  vendors  and 
80,000  products  across  FoxMeyer’s 
16  distribution  centers,  the  supply 
of  products  had  to  run  smoothly 
through  the  pipeline.  Previously, 
buyers  would  manually  retrieve  da¬ 
ta  from  the  mainframe  to  analyze 
when  to  replenish  stock  on  a  given 
product.  Now  buyers  can  respond 
more  quickly  by  using  Windows 
PCs  to  access  a  Sybase  relational 
database  for  automated  reports  and 
analysis.  Today,  FoxMeyer  is  de¬ 
ploying  a  SAP  database  for  its  en¬ 
terprisewide  transaction  system. 

Success  has  been  sweet,  with  one 
exception.  Says  Schwinn,  “Our  em¬ 
ployees  have  become  targets  for 
headhunters;  we’ve  been  raided 
pretty  heavily.”  -E.B.  Baatz 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  FoxMeyer  Health  Corp.,  Carrollton, 
Texas 


intensive  process 
to  capture, track 
and  facilitate  the 
management  of 
drug  manufactur¬ 
ers’  sales  promo¬ 
tions.  The  drug 
maker  filled  out  a 
paper  form  with 
promotion  details 
such  as  time  frame, 
products  and 
prices.  FoxMeyer 
then  routed  the 


Applications:  Promotional  Merchandising  Allowances 
for  tracking  vendor  promotions  and  Buyers  Workbench 
for  the  purchasing  department 

Technologies:  A  Sybase  relational  database  on  an  HP 
9000  Series  Unix  server,  with  Windows  486  PCs  con¬ 
nected  via  a  Novell  LAN;  for  application  development, 
BSG's  BluePrint  and  Powersoft’s  PowerBuilder 

Scope:  PMA  deployed  to  two  dozen  employees  across 
several  departments;  Buyers  Workbench  deployed  to  14 
purchasing  agents  across  1 6  distribution  centers 

Sponsor:  Doug  Schwinn,  CIO 

Objective:  To  develop  client/server  and  rapid-devel¬ 
opment  expertise  to  facilitate  an  eventual  enterprise¬ 
wide  move  to  client/server 

Payoff:  The  quick  development  of  in-house  client/ 
server  applications;  time  saved  in  manufacturer 
promotions  and  purchasing  transactions  management 
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If  the  notion  that  fault 


tolerance  can’t  be  open  is  ^  ^ 

about  to  put  you  over  the  edge, 


we'd  like  to  open  your  eyes  to 


our  new  family  of  Continuum™  systems. 

They  run  FTX,®  our  industry-standard  UNIX® 
System  V  Release  4  multiprocessing  operating 
system.  They’re  fully  compliant  with  SVID,  Issue  3, 
POSIX  1003.1,  and  X/Open’s  XPG3  standard. 
And  they’re  completely  fault  tolerant.  So  you 
double  the  gain  for  your  business — through 


openness  and  fault  tolerance. 


Continuum’s  fault  tolerance  is  automatic.  In 


fact,  fault  tolerance  is  built  right  in  so  you  never 
have  to  program  for  it.  Quite  a  departure  from  all 
the  extra  money,  time,  and  resources  it  takes  to 
make  an  IBM,  HR  or  Sun  merely  highly  available. 


And  Continuum’s  fault  tolerance  costs  less  than 


high  availability.  Our  systems  give  you  the  industry’s 
best  price/performance,  too.  And  each  one  is  backed 
by  the  industry’s  only  100%  Availability  Guarantee. 


Call  us  for  The  Standish  Group  report 


on  avail¬ 


ability  to  see  how  Continuum  flattens  all  the  myths 


about  fault  tolerance.  Call 


1-800-STRATUS 


(787-2887),  email  us  at  facts@stratus.com,  or 


reach  us  at  www.stratus.com  on  the  worldwide  web. 


Automatic  Availability. 


In  its  day,  the 
486  was  state- 
of-the-art.  But 
todays  new 
operating  systems  and  applications 
demand  more  power  than  ever.  So 
will  tomorrows. 

And  while  the  new  software  can  run 
on  a  486,  Pentium"  processor-based 
systems  will  deliver  the  performance 
yourusers  will  demand. 

Dell  OptiPlex  systems  give  you  a 
Pentium  processor-based  system  for 
about  the  price  of  a  66MHz  486-based 
system.  With  features-like  DMI, 
Plug-n-Play  and  PCI-that  improve 
ease-of-use  and  support  increasingly 
demanding  applications. 

So  call  us.  We'd  hate  to  see  you  get 
stuck  with  a  museum  piece. 


IKsLL 

(800)  232-8549 


KEYCODE  #13005 


Pentium 

■processor 
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